May 18, 1925 


FOR SALE—One 5 x12 American Deep Well Pump- 
ing Engine. Used only one season. Price $50.00. 
Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader 
1 80 Station Jeffrey Peeling Table, complete. 
Address Box A-1329 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
One Morgan Nailing Machine. 
One 3 Unit Knapp Labeler. 
1,000 No. 3 Shooks. 
1.000 No. 3 Wood Boxes. 
The Mason Cang. Co., Union Central Bldg., Cincinnat, O. 


FOR SALE—1 Double Unit Spot Labeler complete. 
Also a number of wood and steel tanks. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Equipment Dept., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Haller Fruit Washer, only used a few 
days. 


Campbell Preserving Co. Inc., Hammond La. 


. FOR-SALE—Large stock of practically new canning 
machinery at bargain prices. Advise us what you want — 
we will save you money. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
76 


FOR SALE—40 H. P. Upright Boiler, with No. 8 gauge 
steel stack, without grates, $350.00 
25 ft. Angle Iron Water Tank Tower with ladder, $100.00. 
Dunning & Boschert all-bronze Apple Grader, $100.00. 
Two sets Budd Patented Grates, with depression plates, for 
150 H. P. 72 x 18 Horizontal Tubular Boiler. 
All f.0.b. Seaford; in good condition. 

Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—1 Used double tomato filler or 2 used 
single tomato. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Ine., Lombard and Concord Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—3,000 Ibs. 1924 Rogers Green Admiral 
Pea Seed, 16 cents per lb. F.O.B. New York State factory. 
Address Box A-1324 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—We have grown several million tomato 
plants under glass and are now spotting into cold frames. 
We have a surplus over our own needs and could arrange to 
spot and grow these surplus seedlings and have them ready 
from the first to the 15th. of May. Varities growing are 
Landreth, Bloomsdale, Red Rock and Greater Baltimore. 
Prices quoted on application. 

G. L. Webster Canning Co., Cheriton, Va. 


FORSALE—150 bushels D. M. Ferry growing Giant 
Stringless Green Pod Beans at 18 cts. per lb. f.o.b. Vale, 
Md. High germination. 

Watervale Packing Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE---Quantity Baby Bush Lima Bean Seed. 
Address Box A-1326 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Twenty Barrels Clarks Narrow Grain 
Ever Green Seed Corn on the Ear. Crop of 1924. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—400 pounds Early Evergreen Sugar Corn 
Seed, Connecticut grown. 90% germination. 
The South Lebanon Pkg. Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
of 1924 crop, half Keeney’s, half Rice’s. 
Thomas & Company,Frederick, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—2 ‘‘Wonder Cookers’’ for Nos. 2 and 3 cans, 
state capacity condition and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-1293 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Sprague Double Corn Mixer, with convey- 
or to cooker and filler. Must be in first class condition. 
Name lowest price and shipping point. 

Address Box A-1325 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— 
One No. 7 Sprague Silker 
One No. 10 Ayars Plunger Liquid Filler 
5 40x72 Retorts 
30 4 tier crates 
Box A-1328 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Perry Fruit Farm consisting of 120 acres 
and canning factory equipped for Cherries, Fruits, and As- 
paragus, located on improved state road, 10 miles from the 
city of Syracuse, 1 mile from village of Manlius. 3000 feet 
frontage on main highway. 5 houses, 3 large barns, fruit 
house, 2 warehouses, and other buildings. 9,000 Cherry 
trees, 1,000 Apple trees, 400 Pear trees, and other fruits. 
5 acres Asparagus. 

O. H. Perry & Son, Manlius, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—A strong nationally known manufacturer wants to 
employ at technically trained man of about thirty years with some 
knowledge of the food packing{business. One with some chemical, 
mechanical and commecrcial experience preferred. Good future. 

Address Box B- 1327 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
either 
Single or Double 


The fastest and best husker on the market. It has an automatic ear 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 
Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 


The Morral Corn Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Cor, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work. We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
Morral, Ohio. 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Amer; 


= you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders. 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. oe 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get aR ae 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
White Mam., Peeled, No, 2%.. Out Out IF. O. B. Factory basis. No.2, 100 1545 
Green Mammoth, No. SUCCOTASHt Seconds, No. 8, in Water..>.... .... Out 
White’ No. 244. Out 4.00 Balto. N. Y. Standards, No. 8, in Water..... 1-00 . .. 
"30 Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out 1.60 Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.60 
White, Medium, No. 3:25 With Dry Beans, No. 2.......-. 1.60 1.45 Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.75 
White, Small, No. Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2.,.215 Qut 
» Grated, . 2. 
Tips, White, Smali, No. 1 sq.. 3.85 3.50 F. O. B. County Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No.2. ..... Out 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 4.20 3.45 Standard, No. 2, f. 0. b. county. .... Out Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No .2%... 2.85 2.50 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.40 3.30 Standard, No. 234, f. 0. b. Balto. 2.20 2.30 Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.70 2.20 
BAKED BEANS} Standard, No, 3, f. o. b. County 2.20 $e Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2:35 2.25 
Plain, No. 1 «TO Standard, No. 9, Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 2.2 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County 5.75 . Grated, Extra. No, Out 2.00 
Plain, NO. 1.30 1.40 Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore. Out Out 9.25 9.75 
In Sauce, NO. 8...sscccccocseee 1.30 1.40 Jersey, No. 10, f.0.b. Factory.. ..... Ont Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 3.00 .... 
BEANS+ Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 4.75 5.25 Porto Rico, No. 4.00. 
tring, andar reen, No. Jersey, No. 3, f.0.b. 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 .... 1.20 Ex. Std. Ne 3 1.78 
Stringiess, Standard, No. Standard No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore 1.45 1.60 
ingless, Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. 1.42% .... ack, Water, No. 1............ 
White Wax. Gandara No. Seconds, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore 1407 Black Syrup, NO. 
White, Wes, Staadees. Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .9714 1.20 
Ling, .80 -85 Standard 9s, f.0.b. Baltimore.. Out Ont Rea Nos 
ed Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... .87% 1.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. .70  .80 Black, Syrup, No. 2.......- 2.35 © 2.45 
BEETS} Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .67% .80 Syrup, No. 2..... : 
Small, Whole, No. .... TOMATO PUREE? ed, Water, No. 10.....-....... 9.25 9.50 
Standard, Whole, No. 2........ Out ° Std., No. 10, f STRAWBERRIES§ 
, f.o.b. Baltimore... 4.00 5 
Large, Whole, No. OU) Stuiidard No, 70-00% reserved, Now 130 3.10 
CORNt Canned Fruits Extra, Preserved, No. 2......0. 1-95 2.15 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, Balt. 1.50 Out New York, No. 
. Sh’peg, No. 32, f.o.b. : No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.... 1.25 1.35 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.0.b. factory. ..-. 1.70 Pa., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore... 4.25 4.15 Canned Fish 
Md., No 10, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out HERRING ROE®* 
Std. Crushed, f.0.b. Co... 1.60 1.65 Calif Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 1.80 2.15 
Ex. St. Crd, No. 2, f.0.b. Balto. .-. Call ornia Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.40 LOBSTER? 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2. ---- ; California Fancy, No. 2%...... coes See Ang 1 Ib., case, 4 doz........ 1.70 Out 
Standard Western, No. 2....... 1.60 BLACKBERRIESS§ 4 LES $75 
Standard, Split, No. 8.......... 1.10 1.20 NO. 7-50 7.75 Standards, 1.60 1 
Standard, NO. 1:40 1.50 CHERRIES§ Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1.,....... 2.45 2.7 
Standard, No. Out Out Seconda, Red. No. Be 1.20 1.30 Cohoe, 130 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. 1.60 1.70 Standard, White, S : Cohoe, Flat, No. %.. 1.10 
0. Baltimore 1.90 E » »yrup, No. 2.. 1.60 1.70 Pink, Tall, No. 1 
No 3 Sieve fo 135 1.40 Sour Pitted Red, "8.00 ‘9.00 Gums 
California Standard 2.85 2.45 Medium Red tS. 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. factory.. 1.10 1.35 GOOSEBERRIES§ 
f. o. b. Baltimore 1.15. .... Standard) NO SHRIMP* 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. Balto... Ow Standard, No. 675 7, Wet or Dry, No. 1% 
Seconds, Ont PEACHES* -00 Wet, No. 130 
E. J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out Out 
EJ. Sifted Is’ No. 8 Sieve.... .90 _.95 California Choice, No. 2% Y.C.. 2.95 2.65 SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
B. J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1.15 1.15 California, Std., No. 2% Y 2.45 2.40 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack 
Fancy Petit Pols, 18.......6... 1.25 1.35 PEACHES} 4.25 3.85 
PUMPKIN¢ Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 Tomato, Cart 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... .95 1.10 Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out if 4.25 
Standard, No. 3.90 4.00 Standard Yellow, No. .... Out 
Squash, No. Seconds, White, No. 2.......... ces 
an s, e, oO. u » eeeeee 
1.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2-00 2.15 FISH—Whilte, per Case 
S20 Seconds, White, No. 3..... Out California, 4s .......... 312.66 
SPINACHt Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 1.40 Californig, 38 
s - Pies, Unpeeled, No. 1.20 California, %s, Blue Fin........ 8.00 
Standard, 1.15 Pies, Peeled, No. 3...... Out California, 1s, Blue Fin....... 15.00 
— ard, ie. 2% Unpeeled, We. California, %4s, Striped ........ .... 6.75 
dard, es, Peeled, No. California, 1s, Striped ......... 12.50 


({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices CO rrected by our special Correspon 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued pondent. 
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‘on Allied [ndusteies 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MAY ,18, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crop Reports Begun—-Arkansas Section to Reduce Tomato 
Acreage—Early Heavy Output Not Likely Anywhere— 
Planting General—Weather of the Next Month 
All Important—No One Interested 
in Strawberries. 


HE CROPS—Elsewhere in this issue we begin the publica- 

ik tion of crop reports—reports from the canners themselves 
upon the condition of crops as they see them at the time 

of writing. This can easily be the most important considera- 
tion before the industry from now until next September, and 
these reports the most valuable thing the canner can get, if they 
are truthfully, regularly and plentifully made, as we believe they 
will be. The whole industry has awakened to the value of tell- 
ing exact conditions, so that every canner will know what is 
going on about him. In other words, the industry is coming to 
realize that after all it is but one industry, all are engaged in 
the same occupation, all suffer or profit from conditions which 
affect all, and that, therefore, it is crass foolishness to tell any- 
thing but the truth, because the truth is bound to come out with 
the crops. There are few men left in this business so narrow- 
minded as to think that they can influence the market by making 
false reports, and so very few, if any, attempt to do that. Busi- 
ness is based upon truth and honesty, and no canner wants a 
report that is not true, and, in turn, he will not give a report 
that is not true. Conditions may alter his estimate—as the sea- 
son advances—but that does not make his report untruthful. 

So we have no hesitation in offering these reports as truth- 
ful statements of conditions, when and at the time reported. 
Their value speaks for itself. But we want your co-operation. 
We want your report and reports from canners everywhere. We 
welcome you, and hope you will not wait until you are asked 
before sending. Give a little and you get much in return. Join 
the circle and keep this Crop Report column alive and up.to-the- 
minute. 

Tomato Acreage to Be Reduced—Just as we are goin to 
press we received the following: 

“The vackers of canned foods in Northwest Ar- 
kansas held a general meeting at the Washington 
Hotel, at Fayetteville, Arkansas, on Saturday, May 9, 
There were 43 packers present, representing better 
than 90 per cent of the anticipated pack of Northwest 
Arkansas. The major topic of conversation at this 
meeting was the question of production. Several of 
the larger packers who receive regularly reports from 
the Department of Agriculture and from other reliable 
sources made lengthy talks on what the outlook was 
for the 1925 pack. 

The consensus of opinion was that packers in North- 
west Arkansas should immediately make every effort 
to reduce acreage. 

After a round table discussion, which lasted some 
two hours, it was finally decided by all present to go 


back to their homes and try to reduce acreage 33 1-3 

per cent, and if possible even more. According to the 

leaders, this was absolutely necessary on account of the 

enormous anticipated acreage and pack throughout the 

United States.” 

The region from which this report comes recently formed a 
very compact working organization, and they are “doing things” 
out there. They laid plans for a heavy increase in tomato out- 
put this season, but as they see the handwriting upon the wall 
they are taking action, and they will get results. 

Other sections and other crops are doing the same thing, 
and it begins to look as if there would not be the heavy over- 
production which early seemed sure. This whether the weather 
be good or bad. The canners do not enjoy the prospect of car- 
rying a heavy surplus from the 1925 packs to be sold at the 
pleasure and the prices of the buyers. And they are wise in this. 

The early start of excellent spring weather has been suc- 
ceeded by very unfavorable, cold weather, and more has been 
lost from this than was gained through the early start. Crops 
are not in the eondition that growers would like to see them, 
and considerable frost damage is reported to tomato plants and 
other crops. Planting, however, is general throughout the 


country, and results will depend upon the kind of weather we get 
during the next month. 


ANNING—There is some spinach being canned, but the can- 

Be ners find very little incentive to go at it in a big way, 

owing to unfavorable market conditions. Prices are so close 

to cost as to make it unattractive, and even then there is little 
cr no buying. 

Strawberries look promising as to the crop, and some fine 
fruit is coming to market, but it is so cold that ripening is at a 
standstill. Neither canners nor preservers seem to be interested 
in these berries this year, as they had too many last year. They 
will be very lightly touched this season, and the “soup’’? men 
will have everything their own way, and probably at low prices. 
We notice that California is about ready with strawberries and 
cherries. This seems strange to us, because only a few years 
ago that state was a month or two ahead of this section with 
these crops, and now the two states are almost upon a parity 
as to date of ripening. The Northwestern berry crops are not 
in good condition, and the packs there can be only light ones. 


The winter was hard on the crops, as has been reported in these 
columns. 


The pea crop is coming along nicely in this section, but 
needs warm weather and sunshine. It has had a pretty fair 
amount of moisture, and now needs warmth. Elsewhere in the 
country some peas are up, after an extremely long delay in the 
ground, due to the dryness and cold, and others are just coming 
through. Everywhere real spring is needed, but with 
that rapid progress is expected. The pea acreage of this sec- 
tion is not up to average. And the acreage elsewhere is being 
shortened, both by a contraction of the original amounts in- 
tended and through low germination of the seed. 


Corn planting is on in full swing, and this seems to be the 
one crop whose early program has not been changed. (The 


ground is too cold for the best results from planting, but if the 
weather turns warm, with warm rains, results will soon. show. 


There has been a large sale of future corn, and a big acreage is 
needed and will be put in. 
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HE MARKET—Weakness has characterized the markets of 
I almost every section of the country this past week. The 
buyers are set in their determination not to buy spots ex- 
cept as absolutely needed, and this despite the fact that their 
stocks, and those of the retailers, are at very low ebb. And as 
regards futures they say they will not buy until they are as- 
sured the bottom in price reductions has been reached. So all 
the canner needs do to keep the market in the present unfavor- 
able condition is to continue quoting futures a cent or two under 
present prices, and there never will be any buving. At the be- 
ginning of the year the buyers asked that definite prices on fu- 
tures be named, and then not reduced; and if this had been done 
they would have bought their requirements. But the canners 
could not or would not hold their prices, and now the buyers ane 
off the market. Any further reductions will only serve to drive 
them further away. Reductions will not produce orders. Ur 
derstand that once for all. 
Price changes are found this week in peas, which are weaker. 
Also in sweet potatoes, which also are weaker, and in tomatoes, 
which are presenting the strange paradox: the smaller the spot 
supply becomes, the lower the market prices. California peaches 
are quoted higher in this market this week. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Spot Business Spotty—Dealers Said to Have Small Stocks— 
Consumption Heavy—Canners’ Brands Have Gotten a 
Footing—Tomatoes Dull—Indiana Prices Have 
Eased Off—Scarcity of Standard Corn Keeps 
Prices Firm—Spinach Buying Quiet. 

Salmon Firmer—Peas Easy. 

Fruits Weaker. 


New York, May 14, 1925. 


HE SITUATION—Business in the spot canned foods mar- 
ket has been rather spotty during the past week, and no 
material change has been seen in the situation. Although 

prices are easing off on most items, as is usual at the tail-end 
of the season, there has been little disposition shown by buyers 
to operate in a large way, and a good part of the business is in 
small lots for immediate distribution. Wholesale grocers and 
chain store distributors alike are reported to be working on very 
small stocks, and it frequently happens that small lots of canned 
foods picked up in the market one day are in the hands of the 
retail stores on the day following. 


Consumpttion Heavy—Canned foods have been meeting with 
considerable favor with consumers in the New York territory. 
Sales at retail have been good; so much so, in fact, that the re- 
tailers have disposed of their higher-priced merchandise, bought 
during the early part of the season, and are now in position to 
take up the lower priced offerings which are becoming available 
and place them on the market immediately at lower prices than 
they have been selling canned foods of corresponding quality for 
during the past few months. Prices are noticeably lower in the 
retail stores, particularly in the chain stores. 


“Strange Faces”—Many a canner has struggled years to get 
his pack before the consuming public in Greater New York under 
his own brands, without much success, but this season is an ex- 
ception. A steady procession of new and strange brands is mak- 
ing its appearance in the retail stores, and the harassed grocer 
is having considerable difficulty in explaining to the housewife 
just why the “Double Blank” brand of corn or peas is as good 
as the “Single Blank” brand, which she has always hitherto pur- 
chased, particularly those enthusiastic grocers who had _ suc- 
ceeded in convincing their customers that there is nothing so. 
good in the canned foods line as the brands which they are reg- 
ularly accustomed to handling. 


Tomatoes Dull—There has been comparatively little pep dis- 
played by the canned tomato market this week, and the market 
tone remains inclined to weakness in most quarters. For prompt 
shipment from Maryland canneries packers are quoting 70 cents 
a dozen on 1s, $1.00:on 2s, $1.45 on 3s, and $4.75 on 10s. Buyers 
contend that these prices might be shaded. The market for fu- 
tures was also quiet, although buyers were inclined to show a 
little more interest.’ Buyers were interested in reports of frost 
damage to the tomato plant beds in some sections of the South. 
One prominent Maryland broker in a current market letter said 
of this situation: “This is not a serious condition as yet, but em- 
phasizes the crop hazard and should act to the buyer of future 
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tomatoes as a red flag to the future contracts submitted for his 
acceptance bearing the name of an unknown seller.” Prices 
quoted on futures follow: 1s, 55 to 57'%4c, 2s 8744e, 3s $1.25 to 
$1.27%2, 10s $4.00, all for standard quality, per dozen, on 100 per 
cent delivery contracts, f. o. b. cannery. 

Puree—Buying of puree for prompt shipment has been 
rather quiet. The market on 10s is quoted at $4.50 per dozen, 
factory, for immediate delivery. Future puree offers at 52%c 
for 1s and $3.25 for 10s, made from trimmings, and 60 cents for 
1s and $4.00 for 10s, fancy quality, made from whole tomatoes. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Indianapolis advices indicate that the 
market for new pack Indiana tomatoes has eased off somewhat. 
Packers are quoting packed to order standards at 70e for 1s, 
95c for 2s, $1.85 for 38s and $4.50 for 10s, per dozen, f. 0. b. can- 
nery, with slow buying reported at these figures. Missouri and 
Arkansas tomatoes are giving the Indiana packers more compe- 
tion than in previous years. 

Standard Corn—Standard corn has continued to hold un bet- 
ter than many other items in the list, and the scarcity of sup- 
plies is tending to hold up prices rather well. For prompt ship- 
ment from cannery, the market is quotable at $1.50 to $1.55 per 
dozen, f.o. b., for standard crushed, with extra standard 10c a 
dozen higher. The market for futures has been slow, however. 
Canners are quoting on 100 per cent delivery contracts at $1.00 
to $1.05 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, for standard crushed with 
added sugar. No. 2 standard shoepeg corn, packed to order, is 
quoted at $2.15 per dozen, with extra standard 10c a doz. higher. 

Spinach Pack On—Maryalnd canners are now running on 
spring pack spinach, and canners are offering at $1.00 for 2s, 
$1.30 for 2%4s, $1.85 for 38s and $4.15 for 10s, all per doz., f. o. b. 
Buying has been rather quiet as yet. Coast reports indicate 
that the California spinach pack will run larger than had been 
anticipated earlier in the season. Featured brands of California 
spinach are quoted at $1.05 per dozen for 1s, $1.25 ner dozen for 
2s, $1.50 per dozen for 2%s, and $4.90 per dozen for 10s, all f. o. 
b. cannery. Prices of the smaller packers are under these fig- 
ures, however, Southern California canners quoting $1.35 on 
2%s and $4.75 on 10s, factory. 


Tuna Firm—With Coast supplies of tuna practically cleared, 
the market is steady, and s. a. p. business is being taken on new 
pack. Reports from Los Angeles indicate that another consoli- 
dation of packing interests is in sight for the coming season, 
which would make for a well stabilized market. 


Salmon Firmer—Coast reports indicate that spring buying 
has cleaned up the low-priced salmon offerings, with the market 
displaying more firmness in most quarters. Chums at $1.05 ap- 
pear to be a thing of the past, for this season, at least, and the 
market is now quotable at $1.10 to $1.15 per dozen, coast, with 
pinks generally held at $1.30 to $1.35, with possibly a little to 
be had at the old price of $1.25. Stocks of red talls remaining 
unsold on the Coast are not large, and packers continue to quote 
$2.65 per dozen on this grade. 


Peas Easy—Continued business has been noted in the mar- 
ket for peas, and prices are more or less nominal at the factory, 
depending upon the amount of unsold stock in canners’ hands 
and their desire to do business. The market for packed to order 
peas both Southern and Western packs, has been rather slow. 
California expects to have a large pea pack this season. 

Old Pack Fruits Weaken—The market for 1924 pack Cali- 
fornia fruits has weakened somewhat. Canners in California 
who had been holding on to odds and ends in anticipation of a 
strong market at the tail-end of the season have been placing 
their stocks upon the market at concessions, following the weak- 
ening of the spot situation in principal distributing market. The 
quantity of carry-over stocks is not large, however. Cling 
peaches for coast shipment have been offered at $2.25 for 2%s 
standards, $2.40 for choice, and $2.80 for fancy, with ’cots offer- 
ing for prompt shipment at $2.45 for choice and $2.90 for fancy. 


The local market has been rather slow, with the general under- 
tone soft. 


New California Fruits—The trade has shown considerable 
interest in opening prices named on new pack California sanned 
fruits by a number of the packers, and it is reported that con- 
siderable business is being negotiated. The amount of actual 
business booked, however, has not been heavy, and buyers are 
generally placing orders with the understandins that the prices 
quoted them are guaranteed against the prices of the larger 
factors, who have not yet made their lists for the new season 
public. Buyers are watching the Coast situation carefully, as 
many of them misjudged the situation badly last year. 

Northwestern Fruits—Crop reports from Oregon and Wash- 
ington indicate that the crops of berries for canning purposes 
this season will run considerably below normal, although the 
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damage has been greatly exceeded in some reports. The rasp- 
berry and loganberry crops appear to have suffered the heaviest 
as the result of the unfavorable weather conditions. Booking 
of Norrthwestern fruits on a packed to order basis has been 
rather quiet during the week, although canners already have a 
rather fair volume of business on their books. 

Pineapple Sales Better—Lower prices on Hawaiian pine- 
apple at retail have tended to increase consumption somewhat, 
and there has been a fair movement from the jobbers to the re- 
tail trade during the past week. The demand for pineapple in 
the jobbing market, however, is rather indifferent, with buyers 
picking up small lots only as needed. 

Trade Notes—Frank Everett, sales manager of the Sears 
& Nichols Canning Company, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was in the 
market this week, stopping with his brokers, William Hills, Jr., 
& Co. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buyers Trying to Get Lower Prices—Buying by Wheelbarrow 
Loads—Spots Cleaning Up—Futures Selling a Little 
Better—The Bankers Disturb 
Business. 


Chicago, May 14, 1925. 


ENERAL CONDITIONS—The spot market is alJert but 
hard-boiled, so a broker said, by which he meant that the 
wholesale grocers need canned foods of various kinds, but 

that they are trying hard to buy them below the market, and to 
beat down the prices in order to get bargains to use for leaders 
as an inducement to retailers to buy. 

The vegetable staples, peas ,corn and tomatoes, are in fairly 
good request for immediate delivery, but brokers state that the 
buying has gone back in a wholesale way to the wheelbarrow 
load, in lieu of the truck load, which in turn had replaced the 
car load. 

This is doubtless an extreme statement, and is a figura- 
tive exaggeration, but there is much reason for complaint in this 
respect, I am assured. 

The canners are gradually unloading all the small spot 
stocks of peas, corn and tomatoes and other canned foods that 
they still have unsold, and are making small concessions now 
and then in order to close deals and get the goods out of their 
way before preparation for the new pack begins. 

For illustration, I heard of the sale of a car of No. 10 apples 
by a Michigan canner at $3.75 cannery this week, when anotehr 
buyer had offered $3.65 f. o. b. cannery for them, and the canner 
refused to accept the price. These apples could have been bought 
two months ago at $3.25 cannery. This shows that the market 
is being pretty well sustained or maintained, despite the constant 
pounding that it is getting. 

Futures are selling a little better than last week, which is 
attributable to the fact that the Chicago banks are full of idle 
money, and bankers are anxious to lend it to the wholesale gro- 
cers at a low rate. I have heard that the larger houses among 
the wholesale grocers are offered 9-day loans at 4% per cent, 
and that 5 per cent per annum on 30-day paper is the open mar- 
ket for loans. This is cheaper money than Chicago has had for 
along time. This situation will, of course, stimulate the buying 
of futures, wherever wholesale grocers feel that prices are fairly 
low and promise a prospect for safe investment. 

On the other hand, the canners are not able to borrow at 
such low rates from their local banks, and therefore cannot carry 
stocks as cheaply as the wholesale grocers, and are more likely 
to sell futures than otherwise. 


A man well informed as to business conditions said to me: 
“The bankers are getting to be trade killers, for they begin early 
after the first of January every year to caution the merchants 
and manufacturers to be exceedingly conservative, and to hold 
their stocks down to the minimum of requirements. They tell 
them that the financial horizon ‘looks dark,’ and that it is more 
likely that credits will have to be restricted and ‘loans called,’ 
and that buying should be done on the smallest possible scale. 

The bankers do this as a matter of habit, and because they 
think it is a good way to impress their customers that they are 
doing business with a safe bank, when the fact is that they don’t 
know a cussed thing more about the prospects for trade and 
good business than anyone else, and their opinions are frequently 
based upon the condition of the stock gambling market rather 
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than on the legitimate business outlook. The vision of the aver- 
age banker, and they are nearly all average, is bounded on the 
north by the stock market, on the south by the steel market, on 
the east by the automobile market, and on the west by the time 
payment, chain store and mail order sales, and that is all they 
study or know about. 

If they had not adopted the depressing and restrictive policy 
early this year toward the wholesale merchants, we would have 
had a fine rushing business all spring, but they scared the finan- 
cial departments, and the financial departments threw the scare 
into the buyers, and told them to shut down hard, and that sit- 
uation still prevails, and is likely to influence the whole vear’s 
business. 

Now the bankers are lending money at 4% per cent, when if 
they had attended to their own affairs and let business take its 
course they would have been getting 7 per cent for their money 
and business would have been running on high gear. 

Say, I was talking to a banker at lunch a few days ago, and 
had occasion to state that the per capita circulation of money in 
this country was about $57.00, and he at once corrected me and 
said that the circulation was more than $1,300. I told him that 
gg was not that much money in all the world, and laughed at 

im. 


It developed that he had seen a statement in a newspaper 
that the per capita wealth of the people of Illinois was more 
than $1,300, wwhich of course included all possessions, houses 
and land and all else. Yet this was a man who sits at his desk 
and issues preachments about financial conditions.” 

Michigan canners are selling quite freely of futures in can- 
ned fruits, and are fighting hard for fair prices and getting 
them usually, as their qualities are fine and their central location 
and rates of freight to all parts of the country are low. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 


Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Asparagus Only Crop Being Handled—About Same Size Pack 
as Last Year—State Goes in for “Festival Days’— 
Cherries Coming in—Cleaning Up Odds and 
Ends of Spots—Loganberries to Be 
Short rop—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, May 14, 1925. 


ANNING—Asparagus is now about the only crop being 

handled by California canners, the packing of spinach 

having been concluded some time ago, with neas about out 
of the way. The latter came on a little earlier than usual this 
year, and most of the crop was handled within a comparatively 
short time. In all lines yields have been up to expectations, 
although the pack of asparagus will not prove as heavy as was 
estimated early in the season. This showing, however, is not 
due to any scarcity of “grass,” but rather to the unsettled con- 
dition of the market and the low price to growers. Only the best 
of the crop is being harvested, and some of the old fields are 
being plowed up in order to plant them to other crops this sea- 
son. The present outlook is that the output of canned asparagus 
will be about the same as that’ of last year. While there is no 
marked improvement in the demand, the market for the canned 
produclt in better shape than it was a few weeks ago. ItI is 
still possible to purchase stocks below the formal opening prices 
of some of the large operators, but the reductions from these 
list prices are smaller than they have ben, and pressure to 
sell is less in evidence. Spinach is moving fairly well at open- 
ing prices, and early sales have been heavy enough to insure 
the disposal of the pack without any difficulty. The pack this 
year will prove a little larger than that of last year, crop con- 


ditions having been ideal. 


Festival Days—The festival idea has taken firm hold in 
California, and there is scarcely a crop of importance which is 
not honored by some special event. The blossom festival at 
Saratoga, held each spring, when prunes and apricots are in full 
bloom, is one of the most colorful of these events, and visitors 
are attracted from all parts of California by the spectacle and 
the interesting program. At Oroville an orange and olive ex- 
position is held annually to attract attention to the fact that 
Northern California is the greatest producer of fancy olives and 
that oranges ripen here months in advance of other sections of 
the State. The raisin festival at Fresno, held the last of April, 


is one of the greatest events of its kind, and aittracts the at- 
tention of the entire country. Peach growers have inaugurated 
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a yearly celebration in honor of this fruit, and for the vast six- 
teen years the cherry growers of San Leandro have held a fes- 
tival annually. This year the asparagus growers of the Delta 
region held a two-day celebration at Isleton, which included the 
crowning of a queen and the making of trips through the as- 
paragus fields and leading canneries. A tomato fete is pro- 
posed for San Lorenzo this fall, and even the humble cucumber 
promises to have a festival in its honor in one of the communi- 
ties where it is grown in quantities. 

Cherries—Cherries are coming on the market in quantities, 
and the packing of this fruit will be under way at an early date. 
Large shipments are being made to Eastern centers, but it will 
not be long before the canners will be called upon to handle the 
surplus. Buyers for canneries are in the field, but the prices 
to be paid for fruit have not been definitely settled upon. Much 
depends upon the size of the crop in the Pacific Northwest, and 
reports from there seem rather conflicting. Late rains were ex- 
perienced in Oregon and in some sections the crop promises to 
be light. In California the crop is in good shape. 

Spots—Canners are cleaning up odds and ends of last year’s 
pack of fruits, and much of the business being done is on job 
lots. Holdings are very light in most instances, and warehouses 
will be about bare before the new season commences. The sail- 
ing of the salmon packing fleet for Alaska and the opening of 
mining and lumbering camps in the West have absorbed large 
pga of canned foods of late, and the market is in good 
shape. 

Olives—An olive conference was held at Sacramento, Cai., 
early in May, with leading growers, packers and university men 
in atendance. Among those from the University of California 
who attended were F. E. Bioletti, professor of vtiiculture; E. H. 
Guthier, student assistant in the fruit products laboratory of 
the university, and W. V. Cruess, associate professor of fruit 
products. Among the men prominent in the olive industry who 
took part in the conference were J. J. Hoey, secretary of the 
California Olive Association; L.~H. Geary, with Libby, MeNeili 
& Libby, San Francisco, and W. W. Hinsey, of Fairoaks. Phases 
of the industry which came in for attention were the pickling and 
canning of olives, the handling of green olives and problems con- 
nected with harvesting. 

Berries—A short loganberry pack on the Pacific Coast is 
expected this season, owing to the damage to the crop in the 
Northwest. Some berries have been purchased by canners at 
five cents a pound, but most growers are holding for a cent more. 
Last year’s pack has been well cleaned up. The raspberry crop 
in the Northwest will also prove light, owing to the cold weather, 
and canners are anticipating a small pack. 

Coast Notes—Work is well under way on the new plant of 
the Pacific Preserve Company, at Salinas, Cal., and this will be 
in a completed form well in advance of the packing season. To- 
matoes and pickle products of various kinds will be handled. 
The plant includes an office building, now completed, and two 
cannery buildings, in course of construction. The work is in 
charge of H. P. Larsen, general manager of the firm. 

Superintendent E. J. Stuart, of thea Marysville, Cal., plant 
of the Virden Packing Company, has announced that this will 
be opened for operation on peaches about July 15th, and that 
plans have been made for a capacity pack. This means that the 
output will be in the neighborhood of 225,000 cases. 

The Neuhoff Cannery Company has taken over a plant at 
Porterville, Cal., and is renovating this and adding considerable 
new equipment. It will give employment to about 400 workers 
during the fruit season. 

A. E. Sunderland, formerly secretary of the California 
Peach and Fig Growers, has been chosen mayor of Fresno, Cal. 


MAINE MARKET 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Maine Canners in Convention—One or Two Sardine Canners; 
Begin—Light Pack of Lobster—Too Cold for Vege- 
table Crops—Season Unfavorable—Corn Sells 
Slowly, but Steadily—Buyers Inter- 

. ested in Blueberries, 


Portland, Me., May 15, 1925. 


ANNERS’ CONVENTION is in full swing in Portland, and 
* is receiving hearty support and attendance frem practically 
every fruit and vegetable canner in the state. Lester- 
day’s sessions were devoted to the String Bean and the Apple 
Sections, with the principal addresses by Dr. T .W. Morgan, of 
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the Continental Can Company. Today comes the Corn Section, 
also the general session of the Association. Among the guests 
and speakers are President E. F. Trego and Secretary F. E. Gor- 
rell, of the National Canners Association; U. S. Senator B. M. 
Fernald, Frank P. Washburn, Commissioner, and Dr. Karl Sax, 
both of the Maine Department of Agriculture, and C. A. Magoon, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. All meetings are prov- 
ing interesting and instructive, an dit is hoped to make this an 
annual feature of the Maine Association. 

Sardines—Although one or two sardine factories down in 
the eastern section have started their machinery, there has been 
no receipt of fish to warrant steady work, and the majority will 
not open up until into June. Spot stocks are in the meantime 
cleaning up fast, and what new goods are now coming along are 
going at once into consumption. The market is in a healthy con- 
dition for both canner and buyer, and if a sufficient volume of 
work can be done the season should show some profit this year, 
for a change. 

Lobster—Lobster is now offered by nearly all of the can- 
ners at the prices first named last week, $2.35 for quarters, $4.35 
for halves and $8.75 for ones. Factory reports are not encour- 
aging this spring, and a light pack is anticipated. 

Too Cold—The cold weather of the past month has some- 
what discouraged the vegetable canners, and conditions today 
are less promising than they were earlier. The spring opened 
early, and a fortnight of warm weather offered the hope of an 
early planting season. For a month, howover, the thermometer 
has stayed down, and at this time the season is no further ad- 
vanced than for the past two or three years. The normal amount 
of rain has not yet come, so it is probable that we shall have 
further bad weather before the pleasant days come to stay. 

Conditions among the corn canners remain the same as at 
the last report. Sales are coming in quietly, but business is done 
every day. Prices on spot Golden Bantam corn are quoted at 
$1.80 factory, and the stock is decreasing weekly. On futures 
the price on Crosby seems to have swung to the $1.50 figure, 
with fewer offerings on the $1.45 basis. Golden Bantam is still 
quoted at the opening figure of $1.70. Planters are now tak- 
ing in their seed and fertilizer, and it is evident that the full 
acreage will be planted this season if the weather allows. 

Blueberries are interesting to many buyers, although it will 
be several weeks before prices are named. A lot of price-ap- 
proval contracts are already on file from good buyers, and in 
view of the probable small production this season the contracts 
will undoubtedly be confirmed as soon as the new prices are an- 
nounced. Study of conditions in the fields have alread-- been be- 
gun, and much will be done this season to improve crop and 
factory methods in handling blueberries. 


FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD—CANNED 
AND DRIED FRUITS 


Australia Has New Method of Curing Raisins— 
Growers at Mildura (Victoria) are experimenting with 
a method of curing raisins which, it is claimed, will in- 
crease the value of Victorian raisins in London from 
45 to 90 pounds sterling a ton, reports American Trade 
Commissioner Babbitt to the Department of Commerce. 
The new method which is used by Greek growers in 
Smyrna has been brought to Australia by recently ar- 
rived Greek immigrants. It consists of treating the 
raisins with what is known as “cold dip,” and greatly 
improves the appearance of the fruit, leaving it with 
a lighter color than when treated by the hot lye dip 
hitherto used in Australia. The cost of the cold dip is 
slightly more than the hot dip, but the improvement to 
the fruit, it is believed, would make it well worth while 
adopting. 

The Federal Dried Fruits Exports Control Ecard 
has commenced operations by an assurance to growers 
that the Board will endeavor to encourage further sales 
of dried fruits. A deputation of sellers outside the 
Australian Dried Fruits Association, stated that they 
had received requests from some growers dissatisfied 
with the Association, that they should undertake the 
Australian and oversea sale of their fruit. It was 
stated that rumor had it that only two or three firms 
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connected with the A. D. F, A. would have the handling 
of the export trade this season. 

This rumor has been emphatically denied by the 
Federal Dried Fruits Export Control Board, which 
stated that there would be no curtailment of the pres- 
ent selling methods, but rather the Board would en- 
deavor to help further selling. Only the fruit brought 
voluntarily to the Board would be handled, and though 
growers wishing the Commonwealth advances would, 
of course, have to go into the pool and be controlled by 
the Board, there was nothing to prevent outside selling 
arrangements. 

Indian Dealers Destroy Damaged Stocks—The Cal- 
cutta representative of a large American supplier of 
canned and preserved foods has been successful in hav- 
ing local dealers destroy a considerable quantity of 
old stocks which were damaged through age, and in re- 
placing them with new stocks. The American company 
is adopting a liberal policy of adjustment in such cases, 
writes American Trade Commissioner Renshaw to the 
Department of Commerce, and the dealers are appar- 
ently appreciating it greatly. 

_ Freight Subsidy for Australian Canners—When a 
deputation of fruit canners and growers last December 
requested a continuance of the bounty previously paid 
on the export of canned fruits, the Prime Minister de- 
clined to accede to their request, but promised to ex- 
amine tthe position of the export market for apricots 
and clingstone peaches. A freight subsidy has now 
been granted, not to exceed 8d and 6d a dozen 30-oz. 
cans on canned apricots and pineapples exported to 
Great Britain in this season, writes American Trade 
Commissioner Babbitt to the Department of Commerce. 
The total cost of the subsidy is estimated at 4,000 
pounds sterling, whereas under the bounty which was 
in operation last year the commonwealth paid about 
140,000 poundsh sterling. The conditions of the sub- 
sidy are: 

That the canner pay the grower at orchard not less 
than 10 pounds sterling a ton for apricots, and 3s 9d a 
case (about 7 pounds sterling) for the pineapples. 

That the fruit be sold in Great Britain under the 
canner’s own label. 

That the canners’ association arrange for the ex- 
port to Great Britain of not less than 100,000 dozen 
apricots, 80,000 dozen clingstones and 100,000 dozen 
pears. 

The prices offering in Britain for these lines are 
now below cost, and the subsidy is designed to make up 
the difference between British and Australian prices. 

Cuban Pineapple Acreage Reported Decreasing— 
The 1924-25 pineapple crop in Cuba, which it is ex- 
pected will be somewhat late in the maturing, is said 
to be normal, but of smaller acreage than that of last 
year, reports American Trade Commissioner Liven- 
good to the Department of Commerce. 

Although last year’s crop was large, adverse weath- 
er and labor conditions brought considerable losses 
to the pineapple shippers and growers, and while it had 
been expected that 1,000,000 crates would be exported 
to the United States, this volume was not reached. Es- 
timated figures as to this year’s crop are not available, 
the Government supplying none and private companies 
being unable to make accurate estimates. The figure of 
1,000,000 crates, however, appears to be taken as a nor- 
mal exportation. 

The following table shows the exports of pine- 
apples from Cuba over a period of years. The bulk gocs 
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to the United States, only very small quantities having 


been shipped to Spain and the United Kingdom in iate 
years. 


Pounds. Value 


There is a tendency in Cuba towards decreased 
acreage, it is reported. Then the plants are pulled up, 
the same land is now often put to some other crop in- 
stead of being replanted with pineapples. The wiiite 
pineapples are all consumed in Cuba, while the red pine- 
apples are all exported, it is stated. 


Chile Regulates Price and Sale of Canned Milk— 
With a view to protecting a national industry and re- 
ducing the cost of articles of prime necessity, the Chil- 
ean government has passed a decree, effective March 
21, 1925, governing the sale of condensed milk and the 
importation of raw materials used in its manufacture. 

The wholesale prices of the national brand of con- 
densed milk and similar products have been fixed in the 
provinces of Tacna, Tarapaca, Antofagasta, Atacama, 
and in the Magallanes Territory at a maximum of 70 
paper pesos per box of 48 cans of 460 grams each c. i. f. 


. provincial or territorial ports, and wholesale merchants 


in those provinces may not sell more than 75 paper 
pesos a box. The retail price in the provincial or terri- 
torial ports may not exceed 1.70 paper pesos a can, and 
in the interior 1.80 paper pesos. Reshipment of con- 
densed milk from any port in the specified provinces or 
territory to any other point in Chile is prohibited. 

The Chilean Executive has been authorized to re- 
duce the import duty and freight rates on foreign raw 
material which may be required in the manufacture of 
condensed milk, with a corresponding change in the 
sales of the milk, if such reduction exceeds 10 pesos 
per case. 


Reorganization of Danish Canned Milk Export— 
According to information recently received a new com- 
pany, Det Forenede Danske Maelke Export Compagnie, 
has been established to handle the export of Danish 
condensed milk, writes Secretary to Commercial At- 
tache Fenselau to the Department of Commerce. The 
new company, the share capital of which is 100,000 
crowns, will take over the business carried on by the 
Danish Crown Butter Company and De Danske Meieri- 
foreningers Maelke Export, which business must be re- 
organized owing to the liquidation of the last men- 
tioned. 

Judging from reports it appears that the new com- 
pany has much more financial strength than the capital 
of 100,000 crowns would indicate. As earlier reported 
the Crown Butter Company had an arrangement with 
De Danske Meieriforeningers Maelke Export, whereby 
the Crown Butter Company managed the factoies in 
Fredericia and Nykobing F, in addition to its own fac- 
tory in Hjorring. This last-mentioned plant has been 
continually in operation, notwithstanding suspension of 
activities in the other factories. It is stated that to 


derive the utmost advantage from the operation of the 
three factories, they should be operated by the same 
management, and the new company was, therefore, cre- 
ated for the purpose of renting the Nykobing F. and the 
Fredericia factories from De Danske Meieriforeningers 
Maelke Export, and the Hjorring factory from the 
Crown Butter Company. 
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“Bred for 


Perfection— 


—By Individual 
Plant Selection” 


Tells 


Reg. Trade Mark 
Breeders and Growers 


Chicago 


ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


An ordinary label is just a label. 


A Gamse Label is an advertise- 
ment. 


H.GAMSE & BRO, 


GAMSE BUILDING 


Lit hographers 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Jimmy Anderson Says: 


“A ‘flipper’ is a fapper who was out with a 
‘swell’ the night before.” 


Jimmy is a mighty good canner 
and knows that ‘flippers’ are 
expensive--that proper exhaust- 
ing does away with them. 


A-B Exhausters prevent ‘swells’ 
and ‘flippers’; pinholes and per- 
forations are eliminated.- 


A-B Exhausters are positively jam-proof; and 
they are economical of floor space. 


All drive mechanisms are above the machine, 
in plain view and readily accessible. 


A-B Exhausters can be furnished for using 
either steam or hot water; and in any capacity 
to handle all size cans. 


Write our nearest office today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago 
Eastern Sales Representative 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON +419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Central Western Office: 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Armor Only Packer Expected to Take Advantage of Suspension of Consent Decree 
Operation—Trade Commission Drops Complaint Against Michigan Jobbers—More 
About Federal Food Stores Failure—Conventions Hold Interest— 

Other Trade Topics. 


ILL THE PACKERS GO BACK?—Aside from the inter- 
W est shown in the forthcoming conventions of the various 
distributors’ organizations, trade interest has been cen- 

tered chiefly in the packer consent decree case, and the plans of 


the Chicago packers for working back into the wholesale grocery 
field. 


Just what the plans of the packekrs are in this respect is 
rather vague as yet, although the position of Swift & Co. is not 
in any doubt. Louis F. Swift, president of Swift & Co., is quoted 
on the question as follows: “Swift & Co. do not intend to re- 


sume the handling of grocery lines that were prohibited by the 
consent decree.” 


The situation from the packers’ standpoint was recently 
summed up by Glenn Griswold, in a copyrighted article in the 
Chicago Johrnal of Commerce, as follows: “Swift & Co. defi- 
nitely refuse to resume the job of distributing food products 
other than those which come from their own meat packing plants. 
Wilson & Co. foresaw what was to happen and quit the grocery 
business before the litigation which terminated in the consent 
decree was begun. This company has no intention of returning 
to the grocery business. Cudahy & Co. handled some groceries 
before the decree merely as a matter of competition, but had no 
appetite for the job, and have no intention of returning to it. 
Armour & Co. are the factor of uncertainty in the present situa- 
tion. This company at one time handled 52 per cent of the en- 
tire output of the California Co-operative Canneries, as well as 
a tremendous amount of canned foods from other producers. 
This company had contracts at the time of the consent decree 
which would still be in force except for that decree. Armour & 
Co. have not reached a decision as to whether they will return to 
the grocery business. Unless Armour & Co. decide to return to 
the business of distributing groceries, principally canned foods, 
on a larger scale than they did in 1920, the revocation of the 
consent decree will be of little benefit to those responsible for 
the suspension of the act.” 


Trade Commission Drops Complaint—The Federal Trade 
Commission has dismissed its complaint against the Michigan 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association for failure of proof. The Asso- 
ciation had been charged with using coercive methods in at- 
tempting to compel manufacturers to guarantee their prices 
against decline. The case has been hanging fire for some time 
past, and was revived recently by the Commission. Two mem- 
bers of the Commission, Thompson and Nugent, dissented to 
the dismissal of the charges, and, it is reported, will file opinions 
setting forth their objections to ‘the ruling of the majority. 


Federal Food Store Failure—Considerable uncertainty still 
exists as to the status of the officials of the Federal Food Stores 
of Brooklyn, which recently failed, after several million dollars, 
it was alleged, had been borrowed on fraudulent dunlicate and 
triplicate warehouse receipts. The Brooklyn Eagle recently said 
of the case: “Because of idiosyncracies of the criminal law, par- 
ticularly as it influences the duties of the District Attorney’s 
office and the police, officials of the bankrupt Federal Food 
Stores and the Ficke Warehoue Companies, jointly charged with 
liability in the $4,000,000 crash, are walking the streets as free 
men today, although at least one complaint involving a fraudu- 
lent loss of $99,000 has been lodged against them with the Dis- 
trict Attorney and the Police Department. For more than a 
week Milton Gettinger, attorney for the Masco Finance Corpo- 
ration, which loaned the Federal Company $99,000 on what it 
claims were fraudulent warehouse receipts, has been seekin«~ to 
bring about the arrest of officials of the Federal Company as 


well as of the Ficke Warehouse Company, with which the Fed- 
eral stered most of its reserve merchandise. Today these offi- 
cials are free and apparently immune from arrest. Mr. Gettin- 
ger said he had appealed both to the police and to Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Harold W. Hastings, in charge of the District 
Attorney’s indictment bureau, without success. The police claim 
the cannot make the arrest without a warrant. The District At- 
torney says that the alleged crime is a felony, for which no war- 
rant can be issued. He likewise declines to present the facts to 
the grand jury as the basis for an indictment, on the strength of 
which a bench warrant could be obtained. The hitch seems to 
rest in the fact that the men wanted are still within the jurisdic- 
tion of the magistrates’ courts, and the grand jury action would 
be technically, at least, a usurpation of powers which belong to 
the magistrates’ courts. In effect, the police say: “Produce a 
warrant and we will willingly make the arrest,” and the Dis- 
trict Attorney says, “Find the men you want, arrest them, and 
we will send the evidence to the grand jury for an indictment.” 


Reduced Convention Fares—Both the American and _ the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associations have sent to their 
members registration certificates enabling them to obtain the 
benefits of the reduced fares to the conventions of the respective 
organizations. The American meets at the Hotel New Willard, 
Washington, D. C., May 26-29, inclusive, while the National con- 
clave is scheduled for June 9-11, inclusive, at West Baden, Ind. 
A novel entertainment idea has been arranged by the convention 
committee of the National, Chairman Roy Davidson announces. 
A member-guest convention privilege card will be issued, includ- 
ing in a single $5 charge per person admittance to the annual 
banquet and dinner dance, and also the following privileges, 
without further charges: Springs’ waters, golf, tennis, dancing, 
bowling, billiards, outdoor swimming pool, one indoor health 
bath, and for the ladies, in addition, the special entertainments 
arranged for them. 


Consolidate Buying Operations—A group of 20 wholesale 
grocers operating in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan have incorpo- 
rated the Service Jobbers, Inc., with $50,000 authorized capital, 
to pool the jobbers’ buying of staples, such as sugar, salt, etc. 
John G. Clark, of Clark & McCaren, of Bad Axe, Mich., is presi- 
dent of the organization; W. R. Spencer, of the Spencer Grocery 
Company, Jackson, Mich., vice president, and H. K. Milnes, of 
the Southern Michigan Grocery Company, of Coldwater, Mich., 
secretary. Beyond the pooling of purchase on some staples, it is 


further amalgamation is contemplated at the present time, it is 
understood. 


A. & P. Had Good Year—Further evidence of prosperit- in 
the wholesale grocery and chain store fields is afforded by the 
consolidated income account of the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, Inc., for the year ended February 28, 1925. The 
report showed net income of $10,926,185, after Federal taxes end 
sinking fund reserve, equal after preferred dividends to $40.04 a 
share on the 250,000 no par common shares of the company. This 
compared with $8,282,900, or $29.47 a share, in the preceding 
year. Current assets of the company as of Februarv 28, 1925, 
were $50,469,079, and current liabilities $8,724,326, leaving net 
working capital of $41,744,753, compared with $35,526,626 on 
February 28 of last year. The story of the company’s steady 
development is afforded by the following: Cash on hand Febru- 
ary 28 this year, $12,483,844, against $9,887,201 last year; mer- 
chandise on hand this year, $36,555,605, as against $29,861,006 
last year; land and buildings $5, 920,819 this year, against 


$4,505,175 last year, and plant and equipment, $6,613,521 this 
year, against $5,513,641 last year. 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


EVERY CANNER 


is anxious to have his product reach the consumer in the best possible condition. 
When the cause of flat sours, and other similar evils is directly traceable to unclean- 


liness, the profitable effect of keeping your plant properly ciean and sanitary should 
readily appeal to you 


Wwyandollé 


Senitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


is used by hundreds of canners for this very purpose. It’s thorough cleaning qualities 
together with its free rinsing, harmless nature, all serve to make it especially fitted for 
removing the objectionable matter from your utensils and equipment, to the end that 
your product will not lose in quality because of uncleanliness, but reach the ultimate 
consumer in the most wholesome condition. 


Your supply man will fill your order for this cleaner. 


in every package It cleans clean 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnifr. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


Foundation of 
A GOOD LABEL 


design may be beautiful and |: 
he inks of the best quality but 
_if the paper isn’t the 


DISCRIMINATING. 
Mrs. Rummage (at P. 0)—I’d like to see some of your two- 
cent stamps, please. 
_ The clerk produced a sheet of 100 twos. Mrs. Rummage 
pointed to the stamp in the center. “’ll take that one,” she said. 
—Penn Punch Bowl. 


“What right have you to ask me for a kiss? Leave this house 
immediately and never speak to me again.” 
9 pefore I leave, never to see you again, may I ask one fa- 
vor? 
“What is it?” 
“Will you please take your arm away from my neck?” 
—Chaparral. 


ee = 


label must have a good 
foundation---fine paper. [tmust 
be paper that will stay white with — 
age and it must be the right fin- 
ish for color printing purposes. 
Also it must have the strength 
andtextureto give maximumpro- 
duction on labeling machines. — 


LOOKING HIM UP. 
“In too many cases,” said Uncle Mose, “tain’ necessary foh 
Satan to go after sinners. All de old boy has to do is leave his 
address. —Somerset Journal. 


GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN. 
Aunt Hilda, after a brief suryey of the college comic, looked 
up at her nephew with a horrified expression of wonder. 
“Aren’t you afraid,” she asked, “that young ladies will read 
these papers ?” —Jack-o-Lantern. 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


Clancy—Mrs. Murphy, yure son Mike has just fell off th’ 
scaffolding and kilt himself. 


We test every lot of paper we 
receive to make sure that it ful- 


fills all these requirements. We 
use nothing but the best quality — 
Of coated and uncoated papers 


_ made for us on our order and 


Mrs. Murphy—Merciful hivins! 
Clancy—Aisy now! ’Tis only his leg that’s bruk, an’ it’s 
glad ye will be to hear it whin ye thought he was kilt entoirely. 
—Sydnev Bulletin. 


TRADEMARKS. 
Mother—Come here, Johnnie, I have some good news for 


always by the same formula. 


On this foundation we build--- 
with the taste and skill of long — 
experience---labels that help sell 


you. 

Johnnie (without enthusiasm)—Yes, I know. Brother is 
home from college. 

Mother—Yes, but how did you know? 

Johnnie—My bank won’t rattle any more. —Whirlwind. 


RIDDLES. 
If a eannibal eats his father’s sister, what is he? Anteater, 
dumbbell. 
If a cannibal eats his father and mother, what is he? An 
orphan, foolish. 
If a cannibal eats his wife’s mother, what is he? Gladiator. 
Strike three. —Orange Peel. 


We maintain a bureau of brands |: 
and trade marks for the benefit — 
of our customers. Write us for — 
Particulars. ‘The service is free. 


THE. U. S. PRINTING 
| & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


He—Why do you wear hole-proof hosiery ? 
She—Why, they’re best in the long run. 
He—But why the clocks? 

She—Why, to time the runs. 


50 Years of Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thes. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS — 


Canners’ Accounts Soliaied for Tip-Top Buyers. if 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ba timore. 

BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

ave Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

-Sel!s Corp. Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, © 

Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co. 

Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
00 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 

Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 

BROKERS. 

Howard EB. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 

See Enameled 


, Chattanooga, 


and Pails, Metal. 

uckets. 

Buckets, ‘Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Weiiimass. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs.:& Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

5. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 


A. ma “Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 

Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. "See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. &. Can Co., Cnicinnati, oO. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, he 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
sou Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corporation, 
Capping Machines, solderless. Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Seber rg Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 

Botlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 

Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas,--beans, seed, etc. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp. 
Cleaning and Washing riaeiinee, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, ag 4 York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. > 2 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Ii. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N.. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 

er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
¥. H. Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

"Gonper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 

CORKING MACHIN 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Cep.e ., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Bros., Morral, O 
Robins & Co., Inc,, 
Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
orral Bros., Mo 
K. Robins & Co., "Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Ayars ne em, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Cang. Mchy. Wks., Wis. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, 
Mfg. Co., Silver N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N.- 
The United Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Corn Mixers and tators. See 
Cooker Fillers, 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle by ag etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


aoe AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See’ Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


Drying Machinery. 
w. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltim: 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. — 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Tatenere. 
Engines, steam. ‘See Boilers 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See T; » 

lined. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New. York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 

Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Ce, San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.- ¥. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapol is. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
y® Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-cott 

prague-Sells Corp. icago 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
= H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


_ Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FLUX. 


Food Choppers. See 
Friction Top Cans. 


Fruit Graders. See ‘and Grading | 


Machinery, 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See Motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Bquip. 

Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad: 
ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
— See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. : 
Hoisting and a a Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 

MKettles. enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. .. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
AUT MACHINERY. 
ns Gene, Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
w. Ermo New Yor y. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
‘National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robine & 
Zastrow Machinery es more. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy..Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport. N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, alr, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Gloves, factory. 

Rhubarb Cutter. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 

Machinery. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See 

Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 

es. 


See Can- 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers 
and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 
Sinclair-Scott Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 


brass checks, rubber and _ steel 
burning brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Ohio. 
sen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Ced 
S. Howes Co., Silver N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
. K. Robins 0., Inc., Balti > 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. _ 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrever Mfg. Co., San Jose, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati Ohio 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
esters, can. See Canmakers’ 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils, ane. 
ontrollers, process. See 
Tin Lithographing. See 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Bevin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. —_ 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
Machine. 
rucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Tru 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, i 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


Regulators. 
etc. See Corers and 


Vegetable Corers, 

vegetabl Pa Mac 
egetable rers. ee Paring hi 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Sutlers. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy..Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
ba gal and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. ‘ 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for ne. boxes. 

Wrappers, paper. ee Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 

WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


type, 


See 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
. Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE . MD. 


Protect New Equipment 


and additions to your plant 
against loss or damage by 
fire. 


Every Canner knows, by 
experience, that itis better 
to have full insurance pro- 
tection and not be called up- 
onto useit, thanit isto be 
called upon for it and not 
have it. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provides insurance suited 
to your needs. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


EC LARKSBURG, 


PLANTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
\, CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


i 
— 
a 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 
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Dependability 


E’RE thinking of dependability in 
relation to your can requirements. 
It’s a word packed full of meaning. 


Counsel. Heredependability liesinaknowledge 
built up on a broad and long experience with 
canned foods. Canco men know the answer 
to the problem that may be troubling you. 


Cans. Uniform cans, delivered in adequate 
quantities, relieve you of worry when packs 
are at their peak. 


Closing Machines. Canco closing machines 
have been developed out of wide practical ac- 
quaintance with closing operations in the can- 
nery. They are part and parcel of Canco de- 
pendability. 


Service. Canco Service becomes real to you 
in many ways. No matter what happens there’s 
pretty sure to be a Canco factory able to keep 
up your supply of cans. And Canco salesmen 
and Canco factories are all right with you in 
the effort to make Canned Foods always De- 
pendable Foods. 


Can Company 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1925-1926 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


OFFICERS 


C. Burnet Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen. 
Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Counsel 
Chemist 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman) 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E 
Lamble, John S. Gibbs, Jr., C. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O. Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, H. 
Fleming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
Grecht, Herbert C. Roberts. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 
C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, Jos. M. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E, V. Stockham. 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 
Gibbs. 
Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Cc. John Beeuwkes. 
Leroy Strasburger. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machime is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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STEAM 
— 
WER: 


HOT 
EXHAUSTERS 


$PR 
TO BON WA 


No Steam Spray to Bleach the Fruit. 
Closed Coil with Boiler Pressure Giving 212° Heat Over Cans. 
Straight Line---Small Floor Space--- 
Hot Water Exhaust Is Necessary--- 
Takes All Size Cans Without Any Adjustment--- 
Made in Four Sizes to suit your requirements--- ‘ 


Moderate Cost. 
Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity required and 
we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for your requirements. 
i 
i 
| lJ 
| FRUIT and TOMATO WASHER. ( 
Takes all the Dirt and Mold ; 
1 from the Cracks in Tomatoes. 
l Write for prices and full information. 
SALEM, 
Ayars Machine Company, new Jersey 
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The Salvation of 
the Beet Industry— 


The New Four Roll Hansen Beet Topper 


is indispensable to the Beet Packer 
Because 


1. Iteliminates all hand topping labor, 
thereby reducing the cost of topping to 
a minimum. 


2. It tops all small beets which bring 
the largest profit. 


3 Farmers are more willing to raise 
beets when hand topping has been elimi- 
nated. 


The Beet Packer without Beet 
Toppers will find it as difficult 
to meet competition as the pea 
packer would today without pea 
viners. 


Our output is limited. 


Order today if you wish 
delivery this season. 


FULLY PATENTED 


Manufacturers of the following Hansen Master-Built Machinery H C ° M hi 
Pea and Bean Filler Fruit and Vegetable Filler ansen anning ac inery Corp., 
onveyer Boo utomati« raut Machine 4 
Gaaitery Can Washer No. 10 F. & V. Filler 84-90 Hamilton St, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


INSTALL 


for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


Won’t Need: 
An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, it = 


line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— i 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 


The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 
A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P.O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 


- 
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Prompt Deliveries S 
to Suit Your Production Schedules 


Add to the facilities for volume production those factors which 


make for quality, and you have the whole story of Wheelin, 
Sanitary Cans. 


The tin plate of which they are made measures up to the highest 
standards known in the industry, and each manufacturing, opera- 
tion is critically supervised to maintain the good name that 
Wheeling, cans have continuously enjoyed. Material and work- 
manship combine here to produce results that will prove of 


lasting’, satisfaction to you, as they have been to many of the 
largest packers in the country. 


With the Wheeling Closing, Machine, Wheeling, Cans will work 2 
out to a superlative degree of efficiency in your plant. Let us A 


tell you what some large packers have to say about Wheeling 
Cans, Closing, Machines and Service. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, WHEELING, W.VA. 
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PLANT FOR SALE 


IDEAL SITE 
CANNERY 


LOCATION 


The property is located in Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, recognized as one of the 
most fertile sections of the entire continent. 
Never operated as a cannery, but is ideally 
adapted to the purpose. There is sufficient 
land to permit of 200% to 300% expansion 
on ground floor level. 


BUILDINGS 


Main building five years old, 200 x 85 
feet, frame and sheet metal construction, 
concrete floors. Contains offices, factory 
space, 125 h. p. boiler and 60h. p. power 
plant. Wired for electric lighting. Electric 
power available. 6-room cottage and other 
outbuildings. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Along one side of the property runs the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with freight station adjoining and siding for 
car loading just across the tracks. Along another side runs an 
improved state road, giving access—over Maryland’s wonderful 
network of concrete and asphalt roads—to every section of Anne 
Arundel and nearby counties. 


Water supply of uniform purity and unlimited quantity. Well on property. 
The supply of labor--both skilled and unskilled--is ample. 


Crops consist of strawberries, tomatoes, string beans, spinach, etc. 


Our terms will suit you. For details wire or write to-- 


J. Purdon Wright, Attorney-at-Law 
Maryland Trust Building Baltimore, Md. 


THe CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED BEVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Tum CANNING TRADB is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One Year, - - - - - $3.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADB Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


= $5.00 


win at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
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EDITORIALS 


HE extremely cold weather reported in, most sec- 
i tions, during the past month, seems to be giving 
way to more spring-like weather—and the grow- 

ers are rejoicing. 


—Mr. E.S. DePass, Chairman of the Traffic Com- 

mittee of the National Canners Association, re- 
ported at the Cincinnati Convention a matter of the 
utmost importance to all canners. In his report he ex- 
plained: 

“The producers of canned foods that pack ex- 
tensively in glass filed a complaint before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission asking for the 
same ratings in Official Classification territory on 
the glass package, less-than-carload, as apply on 
tin. The Commission recently decided that certain 
of these products including canned fruit, fish, jams, 
jellies, etc., in glass should be given a rating not in 
excess of the first numbered class above the rating 
on the same articles in tin. In complying with this 
order the Official Classification Committee has ad- 
vanced the rating on the tin package from Rule 26 
to third class and reduced the rating on the glass 
package from first to second class. This means a 
25 per cent advance in the rates on the enormous 
pack in tin and reduction of about 15 per cent on 
the comparatively small pack in glass.” 

His Committee took this up vigorously with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and succeeded in having 
the order, installing this heavy advance on canned 
foods, suspended until May 30th, 1925. Since then all 
interests have appeared before the Commerce Commis- 
sion, and urged the unfairness of this heavy advance, 
but apparently without result, for the Commission has 
just ruled, as of May 29th, that the proposed advance is 
proper, and has ordered it in effect. 

Their official order, just out as we go to press, is as 
follows: (We will publish the full report and review of 
the case in next week’s issue.—The Editor.) 


: ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATES ORDERED 


ORDER 
At a General Session of the INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION, held at its office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 11th day of May, A. D. 1925. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 2324 

Classification Ratings on Canned Goods in Official 
Classification Territory 

It appearing, That by order dated January 28, 
1925, the commission entered upon a hearing con- 
cerning the lawfulness of the classification ratings, 
regulations, and practices stated in the schedule 
enumerated and described in said order, and sus- 


pended the operation of said schedules until May 
30, 1925; 


It further appearing, That a full investigation 
of the matters and things involved has been had, 
and that the commission, on the date hereof, has 
made and filed a report containing its findings of 
fact and conclusions thereon, which said report is 
hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the order heretofore en- 
tered in this proceeding suspending the operation 
of said schedules, be, and it is hereby, vacated and 
set aside as of May 29, 1925, except as to less-than- 
carload classification ratings on corn-sirup jelly in 
metal cans, pails, or tubs, in crates, and in metal 
cans, in barrels or boxes. 


It is further ordered, That the operation of 
said schedules in so far as they relate to less-than- 
carload classification ratings on corn-sirup jelly, 
in metal cans, pails, or tubs, in crates, and in metal 
cans, in barrels or boxes, be further suspended, and 
that the use of such ratings be deferred until the 
29th day of June, 1925, unless otherwise ordered by 
the commission, and no change shall be made in 
such ratings during the said period of suspension 
unless authorized by special permission of the com- 
mission. 

It is further ordered, That the classification 
ratings sought to be altered by the ratings speci- 
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fied in the next preceding paragraph shall not be 
changed until the period of suspension has expired, 


unless authorized by special permission of the com- 
mission. 


It is further ordered, That the respondents 
herein be, and they are hereby, notified and re- 
quired to establish, on or before June 29, 1925, upon 
notice to this commission and to the general public 
by not less than five days’ filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act, and thereafter to maintain and ap- 
ply to interstate transportation, in less than car- 
load, ratings in the official classification not to ex- 
ceed rule 26 on corn-sirup jelly in metal cans, in 
barrels, or boxes, and not to exceed third class on 
corn-sirup jelly in metal cans, pails, or tubs, in 
crates, or in glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes. 


And it is further ordered, That this order shall 
continue in force until the further order of the 
commission. 


By the commission. 
(SEAL) GEORGE B. McGINTY, 
Secretary. 


ARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE—This week 
we met upon the street Mr. Louis C. Greene, Jr., 
of San Francisco, representing the Warmington- 

Duff Co., brokers, of that city, and the Isleton Canning 
Co., packers of Golden Wreath Asparagus. He was 
traveling the trade, in company with Mr. Hubert P. 
Myers, of I. H. Nester & Co., brokers, of Baltimore, and 
they both reported business in asparagus as very good, 
the trade evidently liking the new grading of this popu- 
lar product. There is only one California asparagus, 
even if packed by a number of canners in that State, 
just as there is only one Hawaiian pineapple, regardless 
of what concern packs it in Hawaii, and the world has 
to turn there for its share, if it wants any. On both of 
these products the canners deserve credit for their en- 
terprise in building up a world-wide trade. But in talk- 
ing with these two hustling salesmen—and if you think 
it is any “cinch” to carry a heavy grip with samples of 
canned foods, calling on wholesalers and others, just try 
it sometime—Mr. Greene seemed particularly pleased 
with a sale of California tomatoes, a carload, to a Balti- 
more wholesale grocer!! 


He was probably taken back when we branded the 
transaction dampoolishness—on the part of the canning 
industry which merchandises its products in such a 
way, and on the part of the American public which is 
given to such thoughtless action. “The public pays the 
freight,” yes, on a carload of canned tomatoes, grown 
and packed on the coast; and in the meantime Balti- 
more canners of tomatoes ship their goods to Texas, 
and other far Western States bordering upon Cali- 
fornia, if not actually to California, and the public 
there pays the freight on these Eastern tomatoes. Is 
there any degree of economy in such a senseless 
waste of freight? The canner and the salesmen feel 
mighty good with themselves for being able to come 
into the very home of canning and sell there a carload 
of the very product for which that home is most 
famous. If this were an isolated instance in the distri- 
bution of canned foods, it could be passed over without 
comment ; but in fact it is the very basis of our methods 
of distributing these goods. The canned products of 
one State leave home, crossing several other States, 
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and, in turn, the products of that State travel back over 


the same route to supply the demands of the first-men- 


tioned State—the public paying the freight, and the 
railroads profiting hugely by it. The goods are made 
too high for the consumer—at least higher than they 
would be if there was some order and discretion shown 
in the distribution of all canned foods. 


In view of the above-mentioned freight rate deci- 
sion, it is surely time that this question of economic 
distribution be given consideration. Sensible distribu- 
tion would be to first supply local demands with local 
canned products, and then, if there be a surplus, to dis- 
tribute that surplus in the regions of scarcity or non- 
production. And this will have to be done, because the 
public is beginning to complain of the excessive cost to 
get the goods from the producer to the consumer. The 
present custom of canned foods distribution is crim- 
inally wasteful and badly in need of readjusting. Here 
is a problem that our Associations should tackle with 
cetermination and zeal, for if it can be worked out the 
consumption of canned foods can be increased very ma- 
terially, and that is what we all want. It is the great 
consideration facing the industry today. 


FEDERAL INSPECTION OF FRESH FRUIT. 


OR the first time, Maryland strawberries from 

Fk some of the principal shipping points in the State 

are moving to market under Federal-State ship- 

ping point inspection, which has been inaugurated this 

year at Marion, Berlin and Pocomoke at the request of 

the Peninsula Produce Exchange, one of the large East- 
ern Shore distributors of the crop. 


Federal-State shipping point inspection is a.devel- 
opment of recent years that has grown in popularity 
throughout the country since its beginning several 
years ago. The inspection is applied to carlot ship- 
ments and provides the shipper with a certificate show- 
ing the character of the pack, the quality of the product 
and the condition of the car in which the shipment goes 
forward. This certificate is a guarantee to the shipper 
of the quality of the product and its condition at time 
of shipment and serves to protect his interests in the 
event of controversy over quality at destination and 
deterioration during transit. Shippers have likewise 
found it valuable in promoting sales as buyers generally 
recognize the inspection as an assurance of quality. 


Shipping point inspection was first tried in Mary- 
land last year with peaches and apples loaded at Han- 
cock, Easton and New Windsor. Both the shippers and 
the State Department of Markets, under which the in- 
spection was inaugurated, were well pleased with re- 
sults and were impressed with the value of the service. 


The shipping point inspection for strawberries will 


_be established at three of the leading points for this 


crop in the State, covering production territories in 
Somerset and Worcester counties. These two counties 
are among the three principal strawberry producing 
counties in the State, and together produce more than 
four million quarts annually. The inspection will not 
care for all the shipments from Marion, Pocomoke and 
Berlin, but will apply to a considerable percentage, and 


may prove the forerunner of a more extensive service 
next season. 


A similar shipping point inspection will be provided 
later in the year in the same counties for the early po- 
tato crop handled by the Peninsula Produce Exchange 
and other shippers who desire it. 


. 
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The Cultivation of Corn 


Weed Control vs. Moisture Conservation 


BY D. C. Wimer, Assistant Chief in Soil Physics, and AC. B. Harland, First Assistant in Soil Physics, of the 
University of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Station. 


SUMMARY. 


The principal object and greatest value of corn cultivation on Brown Silt Loam 
is the destruction of weeds. Weedy corn probably suffers more from a lack of nutrients 
than from a moisture deficiency in this climate. Since cultivation is the only practical 
method of controlling weeds, the depth and frequency of corn cultivation should be 
determined by their growth. The growth of weeds should be prevented in so far as 
possible by shallow rather than by deep cultivation. 

Deep cultivation of corn may result in root injury and decreased yields in compari- 
son with shallow ‘cultivation. The effect of excessive and deep cultivation seems com- * 
parable to that of actual root pruning. Proper cultivation should kill the weeds with 
minimum injury to the corn roots; obviously, this is more easily accomplished when the 
weeds are small. 

The need for cultivation seems to be no greater in dry than in wet years; it may, 
in fact, be less. However, on heavy soils which crack badly, cultivation may be necessary 
in order to fill the large cracks and thus stop the direct loss of moisture from the deeper 
strata. 

The data and brief discussions presented in this bulletin are intended to be of 
assistance in developing the principles underlying the successful cultivation of corn and 
are not intended as recommendations of specific methods or particular implements. 


(This Bulletin is a revision of No. 181, Soil Moisture and 


Tillage for Corn, issued in 1915. See note, page 196.) 


HE cultivation of corn is clearly for the purpose of making 

| a more satisfactory crop yield possible. The specific rea- 
sons why cultivation helps to achieve this result are not 

so obvious. Several explanations have been offered; one, a com- 
mon assumption, has been that the mulch formed by cultivating 
the soil results in the conservation of moisture. There seems to 
be no evidence to justify this conclusion; instead, it is now gener- 
ally recognized that the dryer the season the less need of culti- 
vation. Even in arid and semi-arid regions, where the evapo- 
ration rate is high, cultivation apparently results in little or no 
conservation of moisture. The killing of weeds, however, ap- 
pears to have been proved the most important object of culti- 
vation; except on very heavy soils which check badlv it seems 


that cultivation ordinarily is necessary only for the control of 
‘weed growth. 


A dry crust is probably just as effective in checking the 
movement of water vapor from the deeper layers of moist soil 
to the open air as is a dry granular mulch. If the conditions 
are such that this dry top layer forms promptly, it is clear 
that cultivation is not needed as an aid to its formation. If it 
does not form promtly, then cultivation will assist in its for- 
mation by increasing temporarily the rate of evaporation. 


Under field conditions the upward movement of capillary 
water is very slow as soon as the saturated condition of the soil 
in early spring is past. A dry top layer then forms readily, be- 
cause the amount of water evaporated from the surface exceeds 


the amount brought up by capillary rise, and loss by evapora- 
_tion is thus decreased. 


_ From the above it would seem that conservation of moisture 
is not a reason for cultivating corn, except possibly in case of 
soils which crack badly. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that early in the growth period the corn roots become so 
completely distributed between the rows that they intercept any 
moisture which may be brought up by capillary action. Thus 


there is little chance of the moisture reaching the surface and 
evaporating. 


Shallow Cultivation Preferable—Cultivation should always 
be as shallow as possible although deeper stirring is less 
harmful at the first cultivation than later. For the highest 
yields cultivation should never be deep enough to injure the roots, 
dh gag injury is likely to retard the development of the corn 


It must be remembered, too, that the plowed startum is the 
richest in available plant nutrients, and that it is far more val- 
uable as a feeding ground for the corn roots than it is as a dry 
layer of soil functioning as a mulch. 

That good yields of corn cannot be produced in fields where 
weeds are allowed to grow unmolested is clearly shown by re- 
sults of experiments at this Station and by the experiencce of 
farmers For instance, with the same proportion of seed bed, 
only 7.4 bushels of corn per acre were propduced as a nine-year 
average where weeds were allowed to grow, while 48.9 bushels 
were obtained where the weeds were kept down without anv cul- 
tivation. Keeping the weeds down was apparently responsible 
for an increase of 41.5 bushels yearly. This is easy to under- 
stand when we realize that weeds deprive the corn plant of mois- 
ture, light and nutrients, all of which are necessary for the 
growth of the plant and seed. Of these factors, however, the 
lack of plant nutrients probably makes the greatest difference. 


On another plot weeds were allowed to grow, but the plot 
was irrigated so that the corn was not deprived of moisture, yet 
the increase from irrigation as a five-year average as only 2.5 
bushels an acre. Weeds are much better foragers than are most 
cultivated crops; as has been weil said, “It would be just as rea- 
sonable to expect a lamb to thrive with a bunch of hogs as to 
expect corn to compete with weeds.” 


Early Experiments at Urbana—Morrow and Hunt began 
some experiments in 1888 to determine the value of cultivation 
and its best depth and frequency; also the effect of root prun- 
ing. These experiments were continued up to and including 
1893 by Gardner, who concluded that “there seems to be no 
advantage in cultivating more frequently than is necessary to 
destroy weeds and keep the ground moderately porous; that 
shallow cultivation has never failed to produce an increase in 
yield over that of deep cultivation;” and that “root pruning has 
never failed to reduce the yield in a marked degree.” 

Where the weeds were kept down by scraping with a hoe 
without producing a mulch, the yield as a six-year average was 
96.9 per cent. of that for ordinary shallow cultivation—a differ- 
ence of 2.1 bushels an acre in favor of cultivation. Deep cultiva- 
tion practiced four or five times also gave a 96.9 per cent. yield 
or 2.1 bushels less than shallow cultivation. As a five-year 
average, shallow cultivaticn practiced twelve to fourteen times 
during the season gave a 103.6 per cent. yield, or an increase of 
2.5 bushels an acre over ordinary shallow cultivation, while deep 
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cultivation the same number of times gave a 991.7 per cent. yield, 
or a decrease of 5.8 bushels an acre. Compared with twelve to 
fourteen shallow cultivations, deep cultivation practiced twelve 
to fourteen times resulted in a decrease of 8.3 bushels an acre. 

These decreased yields from deep cultivation seem com-. 
parable to the results secured from actual root pruning in an- 
other portion of the same experiment. A frame twelve inches 
square was placed over the hill and a knife run around the out- 
side to a dept of four inches, thus cutting the roots to that depth. 
Where shallow cultivation was practiced, this pruning resulted 
in a decrease of 13.2 bushels an acre as an average of six 
years, but where the weeds were removed by scraping with a hoe 
instead of by shallow cultivation, the yield was diminished 16.9 
bushels an acre as an average of four years. 

Later Experiments at Urbana—The results obtained bv 
Morrow and Hunt were contrary to popular belief and seemed 
so remarkable that in 1906 and 1907 a series of experiments 
was begun to test them and at the same time to obtain informa- 
tion on some other features such as the damage resulting from 
allowing weeds to grow and the value of seed-bed preparation, 
irrigation and fertilizer treatment. 

The soil on which these experiments were conducted is 
Brown Silt Loam, an upland prairie soil formed from loess over- 
lying the drift of the early Wisconsin glaciation. This soil 
is fairly representative of the gently undulating areas of the 
corn belt in Illinois. The field had been under cultivation for 
fifty years or more, but during that time no fertilizer had been 
applied, with the possible exception of barnyard manure. 

A four-year rotation of corn, oats, and clover was practiced. 
The cornstalks and bath crops of clover were removed. In 1912 
and 1914 soybeans were grown because of the failure of clover. 
The cultivating was done with the three-shovel cultivator till 

While the total rainfall of 1911 and 1913 appears to -be 
1912, and after that the surface cultivator was used. 
approximately normal, yet in both these years there were dry 
periods during the time when corn should have been making 
its greatest growth and needed a large supply of moisture. It 
will be noted that in 1911 during June only .82 inch of rain fell, 
and during July .62 inch; while in 1913 in May only .56 inch 
fell; in June, 1.67 inches; in July, 1.52; and in August, 1.44 
inches. The year 1913 was the driest during the growing time 
for corn since the rainfall record has been kept at the Uni- 
versity. 

It will be seen that the largest amount of water, 1691 
inches, was applied during 1911, and the next largest, 12.85 
inches, in 1913. The water was applied by the furrow method 
of irrigation, individual applications being approximately equal 
to one inch of rainfall. After it was absorbed and the soil 
had become sufficiently dry, the furrows were partly filled with 
loose soil to prevent an excessive loss by evaporation. The 
yields for 1913 were diminished by the extreme heat during the 
time when polliantion was taking place. A storm on July 16, 
1914, damaged the corn on all plots to some extent, but par- 
ticularly where the growth was rank, as on the fertilized 
and irrigated plots. 


Cultivation Needs No Greater in Dry Years—The statement 
has frequently been made that the drier the season, the greater 
the need of cultivation. However, this has never been proved 
by experimental results where the yield of the crop produced 
has been taken as the standard of measurement. There is, on 
the other hand, some evidence which tends to discredit, if not 
disprove, this teaching. 

During the four years when the rainfall was below the nine- 
year average, cultivation gave an increased yield but once. 
This increase—14.8 bushels an acre in the first-year corn in 
1910—is insignificant when compared with the total decrease in 
the first and second year corn in 1910, 11 and 1913, 14, which 
amounted to 58.8 bushels. The net decrease as a result of culti- 
vation on the two plots during the four years when the rainfall 
was deficient in the growing period, was 44 bushels an acre. 
An average decrease of 5.5 bushels of corn to an acre would 
hardly warrant any recommendations for more cultivation in 
dry seasons. 


Treatment of Pods—Plot 1 was sowed for the oats crop 
only; that is, but once in each rotation. The vegetation, such 
as clover or corn stubs, was removed and the corn planted with 
a hoe. The weeds were kept down by scraping with a sharp 
hoe so as to produce practicaly no mulch, and this was done 
only as often as necessary to kill the young weeds. 

Plot 2 was plowed in the spring about six inches deep for 
corn; a good seed bed was prepared before planting the corn, but 
no cultivation was given after planting. The weeds were kept 
down in the same was as on Plot 1. 

Plot 3S (Plot 3 until 1911) was plowed in the spring and 
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a good seed bed prepared, but after planting the corn, weeds 


-were allowed to grow. 


Plot 3N was plowed and a seed bed prepared; weeds were 
allowed to grow as in 3S, but the plot was irrigated as often 
as necessary to keep the soil in a moist condition. 

Plot 4 was treated the same as Plot 2 except that the corn 
was given three shallow cultivations with the three-shovel culti- 
vator previous to 1912 and with the surface cultivator after that 
time. Any weeds that escaped the cultivator were pulled or cut 
out with a hoe. 

Plot 5 was treated the same as Plot 4 except that the crop 
was irrigated whenever it seemed necessary. 

Plot 6 was treated similarly to Plot 5 except that two tons 
of rock phosphate and eighty tons of manure per acre were 
applied once in each rotation before the second crop of corn. 

Discussion of Results—In Table 3 the yield of the cultivated 
plot, No. 4, is taken as the standard for computing the relative 
yields shown in the last three columns. On Plot 1, without 
plowing or the preparation of a seed bed in any way the average 
yield for nine years was 35 2 bushels an acre, or 81.3 per cent. 
of that of the standard cultivated plot, No. 4. In comparison 
with this, on Plot 2, where a good seed bed had been prepared 
and the weeds kept down, the percentage yield was 112.9; while 
the average actual yield for the nine years was 48.9 bushels, 
or an increase of 13.7 bushels an acre over Plot 1. This increase 
presumably represents the value of seed-bed preparation. The 
lowest yield on Plot 2 was 33 bushels in 1908 and the highest, 
75.5 bushels in 1912. At the time these results were secured 
it seemed scarecly possible that so high a yield could be pro- 
duced without cultivation. It will be noticed that Plot 2, un- 
cultivated, gave larger yields four out of the nine years than 
Plot 5, the cultivated and irrigated plot, and that the average 
for Plot 2 was 5.6 bushels larger than for the standard culti- 
vated plot, No. 4. 


The treatment on Plot 3 was for the purpose of determining 
the effect of weeds on the corn crop. It will be noticed that the 
average yield of Plot 3S was only 17.1 per cent. of that of the 
cultivated plot; however, the actual yields varied from 0 to 16 
bushels. The results on this plot certainly make it very evident 
that corn cannot thrive with weeds. 

In order to determine whether it was a lack of moisture that 
produced the low yields where weeds and corn were grown to- 
gether, Plot 3 was divided in 1911 and the north half was irri- 
gated often enough to keep the soil abundantly supplied with 
moisture. The effect was quite noticeable both on the corn 
and the weeds, but as an average of five years the yield of corn 
was increased only 25 bushels an acre. It must therefore appear 
that the injury done by weeds is not due so much to the 
moisture they take out of the soil as to some other cause or 
causes. 


It would be well to compare very carefully Plot 4 with 
Plots 2 and 5. Plot 2, uncultivated, produced 5.6 bushels more 
corn per acre than Plot 4 with standard cultivation; but the 
fact should be emphasized that to obtain such a result the 
weeds must be kept down. Plot 5, cultivated and supplied with 
all the moisture that was necéssary, produced as an average of 
nine years only 1.3 bushels more than the uncultivated, unirri- 
gated plot where weeds were kept down. Irrigation gave an 
increase every year but two. These exceptions were in 1912 
and 1915, when only a small amount of water was used. There 
is no doubt that the one irrigation in 1912, which was followed 
within a few hours by a heavy rain, did no good and even may 
have damaged the crop to some extent.. 

The fertilizer treatment for Plot 6 was accidentally omitted 
for the 1909 crop of second-year corn; for this reason, the yield 
for that year, as given in Table 3, is for first-year corn only, 
and is not included in the averages. In 1914 a storm damaged 
the crop badly, especially on the fertilized plot, where the growth 
was particularly heavy. The increase for fertilization as an 
average of eight years was 18.3 bushels an acre, as shown by 
comparing the yields on Plots 5 and 6 (Table 3). It should 
be noted that the fertilized plot received an excessive amount 
of manure and rock phosphate, and that the increased yield on 
this plot is no indication of the value of rational fertilizer treat- 
ment on the soil. 

The fact that the uncultivated corn produced so well in 
comparison with the cultivated, also with the cultivated and !rri- 
gated, shows that cultivation for conservation of moisture is 
decidedly a secondary consideration in this climate on Brown 
Silt Loam. On Plot 2 the crop could use all the plowed soil as a 
feeding ground, while on Plots 4, 5 and 6 probably half the 
plowed soil was so disturbed by cultivation that the roots of the 
corn were either injured or could not develop in the stirred por- 
tion because of its dry, loose character. This was especially 
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true on Plot 4 during dry seasons. As a result, the nutrients 
in the stirred soil were of little benefit to the crop; the logical 
conclusion is that the cultivated soil is of much greater value 
for the plant nutrients it contains than for the moisture it may 
conserve. 

Experiments in Southern Illinois—A series of experiments 
was conducted at the Fairfield experiment field in Wayne county, 
on Gray Silt Loam On Tight Clay, the common prairie soil of 
Southern Illinois, to ascertain the relative value of cultivation 
and thorough seed-bed preparation on that type of soil. 

This experiment in general was similar to the one begun 
at Urbana in 1907 except that irrigation was not practiced. The 
plots, twelve in number and one-tenth of. an acre in size, were 
arranged intwo series, one of which was cropped to corn in 
1908 when the experiment was started. According to the records, 
the 1908 corn yields are unreliable, due to damage by livestock, 
and are therefore omitted. No corn was grown on either series 
in the years 1909 and 1910. The original four-year rotation of 
corn, cowpeas, wheat, and clover was changed in 1912 to a two- 
year rotation of corn and soybeans. 

The value of seed-bed preparation is shown by comparinz the 
corn yields on Plot 1, which received no preparation, with those 
on Plot 2, which was thoroughly prepared prior to planting. 
This comparison shows that on Gray Silt Loam at Urbana it 
resulted in an increase of almost 40 per ccent. Expressed in 
actual yield, the increase at Farfield was 12.9 bushels an acre, 
and at Urbana, 13.7 bushels. 

Where the seed bed had been prepared, cultivation resulted 
in an apparent decrease of 2.6 bushels an acre, as a four-year 
average. For the first two years the decrease was 5.8 bushels 
un acre a year. 

The fertilized plot, No. 5, yielded 64.3 per cent. more than the 
standard cultivated plot, No. 4, an increase of 10.3 bushels an 
acre yearly. This, however, does not represent a profitable gain 
bacause of the cost of the excessive fertilizer treatment. ‘ 

™he Fairfield results, while failing to indicate the relative 
merits of scraping compared with ordinary cultivation, show 
rather clearly the necessity of seed-bed preparation on this type 
of soil. However, the limited amount of data furnished by the 
present experiment does not warrant the drawing of any definite 
conclusions. 

Recent Experiments at Urbana—The most recent experi- 
ments on corn cultivation at this Station were conducted from 
1916 to 1921 inclusive, on the Roland farm, Urbana, which is 
now a part of the Stadium field. The purpose of this series 
of experiments was to study the effect upon corn yield of weeds 
growing unmolested; of surface scraping to eradicate weeds 
without the formation of a mulch; and of shallow cultivation 
with blade or shovel cultivator. These studies were made on 
both fertilized and unfertilized plots, arranged in four series 
of six plots each. The size of the individual plots was 1-36.36 
of an acre. 

The soil on which these experiments were conducted is the 
morainal Brown Silt Loam, the same type of soil used for the 
series of cultivation experiments in progress from 1907 to 1915. 
A four-year rotation of corn, oats and sweet clover was prac- 


No. Treatment. 
1 Not plowed or cultivated, weeds 


Table 3.—Results of Tillage Experiments with Corn at Urbana on Brown Silt Loam, 
*1907-1915 (bushels per acre as an average of two plots). 
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ticed, with soybeans as a substitute crop when the clover failed 


-in 1916, 1917 and 1919. All cornstalks and residues were re- 


moved from those plots which received no treatments of ma- 
nure, rock phosphate, or 1imesvone. Ali corn piots were disked. 
plowed, prepared and planted in the same manner. 

‘lreatment of M.0is—un Fioig 1 and 2 the weeds were al- 
lowed to grow. On Plots 3 and 4 the weeds were kept down by 
scraping with a sharp hoe without forming a mulch. On Plots 
5 and 6 corn was given three or four shallow cultivations, a blade 
cultivator being used on the north half and a 3-shovel cuitivator 
on the south half of the plots. The average dept of the cultiva- 
tions was about one to one and a half inches for “blades” and 
two to three inches for “shovels.”: 

With reference to the fertility treatments, Plots 1, 2 and 5 
served as checks in that they received no residues, manure, 
phosphate, or limestone. Plots 2, 4 and 6 received manure in 
proportion to the crops produced, also one ton of rock phosphate 
and two tons of limestone per acre once in rotation. Manure, 
equal in weight to all corn (grain), oats (grain and straw), and 
clover (hay and seed) removed from each plot, was returned 
to that plot in the spring preceding second-year corn. Appli- 
cations of phosphate and limestone were made in the fall or 
early winter previous to the 1916 and 1920 crops. 

Discussion of Results—A careful study of the data fails to 
show any definite relation, similar to that illustrated in Figure 
2, between the total rainfall during the growing period and the 
cultivation needs of corn in seasons of deficient rainfall. 

The yield of the shovel-cultivated plot is taken as 100 per 
cent., or the standard for computing the relative yields of the 
other plots. It should be noted that since the actual yields 
of the standard plots (the cultivated plots, Nos. 5S and 6S), are 
widely different, the percenatge values for the yield of corn on 
the unfertilized plots are not direetly comparable with those 
of the fertilized plots. 

The corn yields, as shown bv the six-year averages, were 
always higher on the fertilized than on the corresponding un- 
fertilized plots. The fertility treatment gave an apparent in- 
crease of 4.6 bushels of corn per acre on the weed plot, No. 2; 
2.3 bushels on the scraped plot, No. 4; 5.1 bushels on the “blade” 
cultivated plot, No. 6N; and 8.4 bushels on the “shovel” culti- 
vated plot, No. 6S. These increases are probably too small to 
show an economic gain for the fertilization used. 

The removal of weeds by scraping with a hoe instead of by 
cultivation increased the yield 46.3 bushels an acre on the 
unfertilized plot, No. 3, and 44 bushels on the fertilized plot, No. 
4. The average yields of the unfertilized plots that were scraped 
and cultivated (Plots 3 and 5) show no significant differences, 
thus indicating that the greatest value of cultivation with either 
blades or shovels was to eradicate weeds. 

When fertilized, the cultivated plots produced an average 
of 2.5 to 3.9 bushels an acre more than the scraped plots. While 
no great importance can be attached to these small differences, 
they might suggest the possibility that the corn plant, when 
grown on a heavily fertilized soil, is less dependent upon the 
natural fertility of the surface soil or perhaps has greater power 
of recovery from root injury caused by cultivation. 


Av. % of 


kept down by scraping with hoe. 38.2 25.0 28.6 33.1 25.5 46.2 164 38.5 64.9 35.2 36.0 38.3 81.3 80.4 80.5 
2 Plowed, seed bed prepared, no 

cultivation, — kept down by 

scraping with hoe............... 44.0 383.0 50.7 40.6 39.8 75.5 33.9 49.9 72.9 48.9 48.7 54.4 112.9 108. . 
38 seed bed prepared, weeds 

ED 0.0 16.0 10.7 4 203 123 88 90 AS 1s 6. 
3N Plowed, seed bed prepared, weeds mid 

allowed to grow, irrigated...... .... 17 115 123 204 6569 10.4 21.8 
4 Plowed, seed bed prepared, shallow 

cultivation 3 times....:........ 49.6 25.0 31.4 45.7 34.5 65.2 21.9 40.2 760 43.3 44.8 47.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
5 Plowed. seed bed prepared, shallow 

cultivation 3 times, irrigated... 498 28.2 40.0 50.2 55.0 61.2 41.2 56.2 70.8 50.2 51.5 568 115.9 115.0 119.3 


6 Plowed, seed bed prepared shallow 
cultivation 3 times, irrigated fer- 


*This soil would probably be classified as Tama silt loam by the Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
xYield of one plot only. Through a mistake fertilizer was not applied to the second-year corn plot in 1909. 


Plot 4. 

tilized. .................+-++----1022 28.8 42.9x 78.3 177.3 93.0 50.5 56.1 71.9 .... 69.8 69.8 .... 155.8: 146.6 
The 1909 results, as given in Bulletin 181, are incomplete and since the experiment for that year was conducted on a different 
plot of ground, it seems advisable to omit entirely the 1906 yields from this — 
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101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. ee. 


Patented 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 


ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


Atascadero, Calif.. May 13, 1925.—Fruit—Late 
frost (April 21st) destroyed 90 per cent of crop. 

Brigham City, Utah, May 15, 1925.—Tomatoes— 
A slight increase over normal. Plants now being set 
out. Conditions ideal. 

Sour Cherries—About 60 per cent crop at present. 

Sweet Cherries—Conditions about same. From 60 
to 70 per cent crop. 

Peaches—Practically total loss on account of very 
cold winter. 


Apricots—Possibly 25 per at crop on account of 
severe winter. 


Apples—Good setting of 
good crop. 


Artesia, N. Mex., May 12, 1925.—Owing to scarcity 
of water for irrigation and inability to secure help at 
factory during season, we will not operate this year. 


Alpena Pass., Ark. May 12, 1925.—Tomatoes— 
Have some acreage signed up for this year, but it don’t 
seem like the growers will get it out, as the spring is so 
cold and some kind of a flea or bug is sucking the plants 
to death. 

Algood, Tenn., May 18, 1925.—Tomatoes—Have 
suffered close to 50 per cent loss on plants on account 
of cold winds and frost this spring. Suppose we will 
be obliged to buy plants, as it is too late to grow them. 
Had more than double acreage contracted as compared 
with either of the other two years we have operated. 
Canvassed and some other beds are good. Just began 
setting. We sowed open beds too soon for weather con- 
ditions. Think we will hereafter use canvassed beds. 

Midway, Tenn., May 12, 1925.—Tomatoes—The 
weather has been so cold in this section that plants 
have not done much good. Fear we won’t have a full 
acreage set, although we contracted as much as usual, 
because we doubt having plants. 

Oakland, W. Va., May 14, 1925.—Tomatoes—Nine- 
ty per cent acreage. 

St. Albans, Vt., May 18, 1925.—Sweet Corn—Acre- 
age this year will be approximately 25 per cent over 
last year, and about 35 per cent over a five year avar- 
age. We have not started planting anything as yet on 
account of the extreme cold weather, but expect to have 
our acreage in the ground within the next two weeks. 

Cranberry Beans—Acreage on this item will be ap- 
proximately a normal acreage, which is approximately 
50 acres. 

Wax Beans—Acreage will be increased approxi- 
mately 25 per cent over last year and 50 per cent over a 
five year average. 

The weather in this section has been extremely cold 
and we have not an acre of anything planted as yet. 
However, if conditions are favorable, we will start plant- 
ing the latter part of this week, and will probably have 
our acreage all in the ground by June 6th. The weather 


Looks like 
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has got to warm up considerably, though, in order to 


- make planting conditions favorable. 


Barnstable, Mass., May 18, 1925.—Pears—Seven- 
ty-five per cent. 

Apples—Eighty per cent. 

Tomatoes—Fifty per cent. 

Guilford, Conn., May 15, 1925.—Tomatoes—The 
grower talks about the same as last year. We plan to 
put the same acreage to tomatoes. Season late. No 
plants in the field up to date. Setting will probably be- 
gin about May 30th. 

Bordentown, N. J., May 16, 1925.—Peas—One hun- 
dred per cent. 

Beets—One hundred per cent. 

Lima Beans—None up as yet. 

Hope, N. J., May 13, 1925.—Tomatoes—About 150 
per cent of last season at 100 per cent. Plants are com- 
ing good. 

..Conowingo, Md., May 16, 1925.—Tomatoes—Too 
soon to give any report on the outlook. 


Hurlock, Md., May 19, 1925.—Peas—Never looked 
better. 


Tomatoes—Prospect for acreage is that it is going 
to be very large. 

It is most too early yet to say anything about con- 
dition of crops, yield or prospective yield. 

Sumter, S. C., May 18, 1925.—Spinach—Pack over. 
About same as last year. 

Green Stringless Beans—Starting this week. Stand 
poor and dry, weather cutting short. Acreage more, 


ee due to conditions, will not make much of a 
pac 


Tomatoes—Scarcity of plants will not permit over. 
one-half of contracted acreage, but this will be about 
equal to last year. 

Palma Sola, Fla., May 14, 1925.—Tomatoes—A bout 
finished for this season here. We pack only a few for 
local sale. 

There are no canneries here or near here where 
there is any quantity of any staple canned. Our prin- 
cipal business is jelly and preserves made from guams, 
oranges and lemons. ' 

Fremont Nebr. May 18, 1925.—Corn—Just started 
to plant. Twenty per cent increase in acreage over last 
year. 

Waterloo, Ia., May 18, 1925.—Corn—It is a little 
early for us to give any definite information. We are 
just planting. We have some corn up in Northeastern 
Iowa, and the season as compared with other seasons is 
about normal, except that May has been very cold. The 
soil is in excellent condition, and if we get normal 
weather from now on, the crop prospects are favorable. 
That’s about all we can say at this time. 

Laurel, Miss., May 18, 1925.—Stringless Beans— 
Acreage, 350. Owing to dry weather during April, the 
crop will be short. We should pack at least 25 cars or 
a cases No. 2s. Last year packed 14,000 cases 

0. 2s. 

Sweet Potatoes—Too early to estimate. Will try 

for 10,000 cases No. 214s. 


Okra—Hurt by dry weather. _ Expect to pack about 
1,000 cases No. 2s. 


Ortonville, Minn., May 16, 1925 -—Corn—Ground 
working up in nice shape. 

Conditions fine at this time, but too early to make 
any statements as to prospects. Could use nice rain. 
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Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter 


Over 825 in Service. 
Why? Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES { Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bidg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
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Catsup Filling Equipment 


With Advantages No Packer 
Can Afford to Overlook 


The Kiefer Automatic Bottle Sterilizer— 


Occupies only about one-fourth the space required 
by other equipments for this purpose. Rinses the 
bottles twice with hot water---Then sterilizes them 
with steam---And delivers them automatically into 
the filling machine---With breakage practically eli- 
minated. 


The Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Catsup Filler— 


Fills without slop or waste. Will not fill broken 
bottles. No perceptible loss in temperature when 
filling. There is a minimum amount of metal con- 
tact. Nothing to take apart when cleaning. Made 
with 12, 18 or 24 filling tubes. 

These advantages mean less trouble, greater 
; economy, and better satisfaction in your catsup A combined unit for rinsing, sterilizing and filling 
plant. Machines furnished separately or as a unit. bottles, requiring only the feeding of the bottles 


in the rinser. Speed, up to 140 bottles a minute. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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St. Cloud, Minn., May 19, 1925.—Peas—The crop 
up to date looks like an average crop, except heavy 
frosts have done some damage, which at this time is 
hard to measure. 

Corn—Just being planted. Weather has been cold, 
which, if it does not let up, will insure poor germina- 
tion. 

Audubon, Ia., May 18, 1925.—Corn—Prospects 
good at this time. Acreage about normal, planting half 
completed; rains recently practically insure good stands 
in the field, as weather has warmed in the last two days 
from the unusual cold we have had the last two weeks. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., May 18, 1925.—Owing to the 
weather here, the vegetable pack will be nothing in this 
vicinity. 

We append here a recent report of the Government 
crop expert as he sees it. It is not our view that suf- 
ficient rain has been had, and the local weather man 
says Maryland has had but 52 per cent of normal. 

We know that our very large apple interest in 
Western Maryland lost its crop through frost, and that 
others were affected similarly. We mention this merely 
in explanation of the following report: 


Crop Prospect Leaves Little to Be Desired—Optimism is the 
deminant note in the agricultural districts of Maryland and Del- 
aware, according to a statement given out today by John S. Den- 
nee, crop statistician, stationed at Baltimore, for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The statistician bases his 
statement on the large number of favorable reports received 
from farmers on the average date of May 15, and on his own 
inspection of crons in the fields. 

Wheat, rye and oats are in good condition in Maryland, with 
a few poor fields here and there. The early spring season and 
sufficient rainfall has helped the growth of these crops. Con- 


Tomatoes - How Do 


Surely, you realize that quality 
is had!in these days by using 
machines — machines that do 
not get tired‘at the close of a 
long day but continue to do 
the same quality of work all 
the way through? Use a 
MONITOR Washer and 
Scalder and the rest is easy. 
Your tomatoes in your cans 

will be practically all whole if 
you handle them over this ma- 
chine and it will make a decid- 
ed difference in your favor in 
the cost of packing. 


Canadian Plant 


HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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dition of grains in Delaware reported as fair to good. 

Pastures are good, but in some sections short, due to cool 
weather, which has somewhat retarded growth. 

Farmers expect to increase their acreage of tomatoes for 
canning this year. On the Eastern Shore of Maryland a one- 
third increase in acreage is indicated. 


Early Irish potatoes are coming along nicely, although 
growth is slow on account of continued cool weather. Planting 
has ended in the mountain sections of Maryalnd, while in other 
sections the crop is up and cultivation has begun. The Eastern 
Shore and Delaware potato crop is reported as good. 


About half of the corn crop has been planted to date, but 
in the mountain sections plowing for corn is not yet finished. In 
the southern portion of Maryland early planted corn is coming 
up. The quality of seed corn is reported as generally poor, much 
of it failing to germinate after planting. Corn planting is about 
ten days to two weeks ahead of normal. 


There is a scarcity of tobacco plants this season, according 
to reports, but those in beds are in good condition and some 
are ready to set out when the weather warms up. No wildfire 
in beds reported, but it is the opinion of some growers that con- 
tinued cool weather will injure the young plants. 


In Western Maryland frosts have injured some cherry trees, 
but no serious damage has been done to apples, and a good crop 
is expected. Pears and plums are reported fair to good, but 
peaches have ben injurd by frosts. In Delaware fruit crops are 
reported in fair condition. 


The strawberry crop is good, but some slight frost injury 
has been sustained. Plants are blooming in the northern coun- 
ties of Maryland and fruiting in the southern counties. In the 
southern section of the Eastern Shore the fruit is ripening. Ship- 
ments have started from this section. In Delaware the fruit is 
forming and a good crop is expected. 


Green peas are growing rapidly, as the cool, wet weather 
has been very favorable to this crop. On the Eastern Shore of 
oe they are podding, and the Delaware crop is in good 
shape. 

Farm work is ahead of last year, the rainfall has been 


ample, and general conditions would indicate a prosperous ag- 
ricultural season. 


You Handle Them? 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 
Leavitt & Eddington Co., 
Ogden, Utah 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. - 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Use 
Virginia Cans 
_ For Best Results 
Service First--Quality Always 
5 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


“EUREKA” 
PEA 
GRADER 


does 
exceedingly 
nice work 
every hour 
of every 
working day. 


WITH oR WITHOUT FANS a HOWES CO., Inc. 


BALL-BEARING ECCENTRICS INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. ? 

an 

GEAR-DRIVEN SIEVE CLEANERS SILVER CREEK, N. Y. : 
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FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD. 
By the Department of Commerce, Washington. 


Dutiable Weights of Pineapples in Tins. 

WO cases are now pending before the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals to determine the duti- 
able weight of pineapples, whether water used as 

a packing for pineapples should be included in the 
weight of the pineapples. The Treasury Decisions num- 
bers are 40176 and 40666 and suit numbers are 2427 and 
2531, a complete history of these cases may be obtained 
from the nearest custom officer. 


Lobster Fishery Successful. 


ITH further reference to Consul Gotlieb’s report, 
W it is learned that the most remarkable aspect of 
lobster catch is the large quantity of big lob- 
sters that are being taken. There is some danger that 
consumption may not prove sufficient to absorb the 1925 
production. This was the opinion of certain merchants 
who had completed a review of the English market dur- 
ing the latter part of the month. “The Maritime Mer- 
chant” of April 9th contains some interesting data with 
respect to pre-war production. In a normal year in pre- 
war times it is stated the Maritime Province’s pack of 
canned lobsters was approximately 190,000 to 200,000 
cases in an average year, which quantity was disposed 
of as follows: ° 


6,000 cases 
40,000 cases 


40,000 cases 
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Today the consumption of the United States and 
England has remained stationary, but the French and 
German consumption has fallen almost to zero. No 
other Continental countries have ever been important 
consumers of lobsters, and there is not much hope of 
developing new markets among them. 


Last year the entire production of canned lobsters 
in the Maritime fell to 110,000 cases, of which England 
took, roughly, 70,000 cases and the United States 30,000 
cases, the balance being sold in small lots in a few other 
markets. What is to happen this year, if the pack 
should exceed 110,000 cases or reach 150,000, which is 
quite possible? Can the English and American people 
be induced to eat more canned lobsters than they ate 
last year? The United States, remarks “The Maritime 
Merchant,” might increase its purchases another 10,000 
cases, but price would be an important consideration, 
for there is now an excellent substitute, Japanese crab 
meat, on the American market, which is cheaper and in 
good supply. In England, too, they are using a good 
deal of crab meat and also cray fish. | It is stated that 
the former is distinguished with difficulty from lobster 
when served otherwise than in the shell. 


Norwegian Exports of Canned Fish. 


XPORTS of canned fish for the first two months 
E of this year were 9,440,009 pounds; the 1924 ex- 
ports were 12,013,747 pounds during the same 
period. Of the shipments during the current year 
3,131,700 pounds went to the United States and 2,405,- 
000 pounds to Great Britain. 


“Slaysman” Junior Slitter 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045’’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 
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Robins Offers Another Opportunity For The Canner 


One of the largest and most up-to-date canning plants in the East has dis- 
continued business. We purchased the entire mechanical equipment, con- 
sisting of approximately fifteen carloads of canning machinery, most of 
which is up-to-date and in first class condition. 


nous 
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We enumerate the machinery unsold as of Monday, May 11th. Wire, write or 
telephone in event of your being interested in any of the following items:— 


Process Crates 

Open Process Kettles 
40x72” Process Retorts 
Zastrow Cranes 

Crates Covers 

Canning Factory Chairs 
Wood Packing or Filling Tables 
Haller Washer 

Wood Tubs 

Sprague Syrupers 

M &S Filler 

No. 12 Disc Exhausters 

Lot Pans 

Lot Buckets — 

Spinach Washer 

Let of practically new 14” width Ball Bearing 
Roller Conveyor. 

Jeffrey Tomato Peeling Table 
Jeffrey Tomato Washer 
Remington Washer 

Superior Washer 

Small Remington Washer 


Cyclone Pulp Machine 
Lot § bu. Baskets 


Pea Hulling Machines 

25 H. P. Vertical Engine 
40” Pea Graders and Sieves 
Doz. Wire Baskets 

150 gallon Copper Kettles 
Pineapple Corers 

Pineapple Slicers 


Pineapple Graters 

Lot of Wheel Barrows 

Chain for Remington Scalder 

Kern Finisher 

16 ft. Oyster Boxes 

24 ft. Oyster Box with all track 

Lot of 52 Oyster Cars, with transfer platforms 
Approximate 20 H. P. Horizontal Engine 
Wood Pea Elevators 

Burt Labeling Machines 

No. 3 Hammond Labeler 

Diagram Stencil Cutter 

Boxing Machine 

Right Angle Drive 

Apple Peelers and Corers 

Peach Slicers 

Cherry Pitter 

Reeves Variable Pulleys 

Wood Pulp Tanks and Coils 

Steam Traps 

Tomato Washers 

Cooler 

Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher 

Sprague Lowe Pulper 

Worthington Steam Pumps 

or more Assorted Trucks 

Tomato Steamer 

Cuykendall Corn Mixer 

Sprague No. 5 Corn Cutter 
Anderson-Barngrover Cooker for No. | cans 
Anderson-Barngrover Cooler for No. | cans 


Any of the above equipment that may require rebuilding will be given attention in our own 
factory; therefore every piece offered is guaranted to be in first-class condition. 

We manufacture canning machinery, having 52,000 square feet of space for manufacturing 
purposes, and should you be in the market for any canning equipment not enumerated 


above, will be glad of the opportunity to quote on your requirements. 


ROBINS & CO. Inc., 


ROBERT A. SINDALL, President & Treasurer ~ 


Write for catalogue. 


Lombard & Concord Sts., BALTIMORE MD. 


HARRY R. STRANSBURY, Vice-President 


The AYARS NEW PERFECTION PEA FILLER and the AYARS UNIVERSAL TOMATO 


AND CUT BEAN FILLERS are the only practical machines of the kind on the market. 


we quote yOu on same. 
promptly. 


you interested? 


May 


Can make shipment in time for the coming season if orders are received 
Write us for information regarding the Ayars Beet Grading Machine. 
We offer subject to price sale, one practically new 104 caqacity Jeffrey Tomato Peeling Table. 
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“CHARLIE” SUMMERS ON THE JOB 


UR readers must have noticed that although the 
Pennsylvania Canners’ Association is the young- 
est of them all—the infant, in fact, being less 

than a year old—it is a very active and energetic 
youngster, and has been constantly busy since it first 
saw the light. Chas. G. Summers, Jr., its president, has 
had much to do with this and deserves much credit. 

Those who attended the Cincinnati Convention and 
Food Show marveled at the display made by this Asso- 
ciation, and a good many canners from other sections 
envied the fine quality goods shown. 

Now the Pennsylvanians are trying to stir things 
up for Canned Foods Week—and they will do it. 

Here is the way President “Charlie” has gone after 
them: 

Pennsylvania Canners Association. 
New Freedom, Pa., May 16th, 1925. 
To the Canner Addressed: 

Canned Foods Week is the big annual event in the 
canner’s year. 

Its purpose is to increase the sales of canned foods. 

Practically every broker and wholesale grocer in 
the United States starts weeks ahead, centering their 
attention, their advertising and their sales efforts on 
canned foods. 

The retail grocers and the chain stores plan ahead 
to make Canned Foods Week a success through the larg- 
est possible sales of canned foods. They turn their 
stores and windows, their advertising and their sales 
efforts to selling canned goods during “The Week.” 

The grocery and food publications boost Canned 
Foods Week. 

All of the above work and advertising cost the can- 
ner nothing. 

There is some expense in connection with Canned 
Foods Week—window trim, preparation of special read- 
ing matter for use by canners and others in their own 
advertising and by newspapers who couple it with chain 
store and retail grocers’ advertising, postage, etc. 

I understand the total cost of Canned Foods Week 
is about $250.000—a total of $60,000—based on $1 per 
1,000 cases of their 1924 pack. 

You will not be asked for any other contribution. 
This is one-twentieth of a cent a dozen No. 2 cans—the 
cheapest good advertising ever heard of. 

In 1924 the canners as a whole “laid down” on 
Canned Foods Week, as nearly as can be learned, con- 
tributing only ketween $6,000 and $7,000. 
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LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


May 25, 1925 


Now those who do the real work, the wholesaie and 


' retail grocers, chain stores and brokers, ask the canners 


to show they want Canned foods Week and its benefits 
by making subscriptions now of $1 per 1,000 cases of 
their 1924 pack; subscriptions payable when called on 
or after August lst, 1925, by the National Canners 
Association, who act as a clearing house for the canners. 

Uniess the canners do now subscribe the desired 
$60,000, I understand. there will be no Canned Foods 
Week. 

We canners wai anything and everything that will 
create a larger demand and sell more of our goods. 

Already 26 Pennsylvania canners have subscribed 
a total of $600. 

I request you make your subscription on attached 
form and mail it to me promptly. In my opinion, you 
cannot afford not to subscribe. 

The Pennsylvania Canners Association pl an to 
have 5,000 cards printed, showing names of those can- 
ners who have subscribed (amounts omitted) and send- 
ing same to all wholesale grocers and brokers in terri- 
tory in which our goods are sold. We believe this will 
directly benefit subscribers. Yours very truly, 

CHAS. G. SUMMERS, JR., Pres. 

You are invited to the next meeting of Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association at Colonial Hotel, York, Pa., 
May 23rd, 10 A. M. 


CALIFORNIA FISH CANNERS AND BROKERAGE 


HE Southern California Fish Packers Association 
has decided to take definite action in the matter 
of brokerage on their products, as will be seen 

from the following communication: 


To the Members: 

Your committee, to whom the question of a 
uniform brokerage was recently referred, has de- 
cided as follows: 

The committee found it was beyond question 
that a most deplorable situation had developed be- 
cause some of the packers had yielded to pressure 
and paid brokerage as high as 5 per cent to brokers 
who claimed that they were unable to meet compe- 
tition if required to sell on a 214 per cent broker- 
age basis. In no case was it found that any broker 
retained the entire 5 per cent as a commission for 
his services. The 5 per cent brokerage simply en- 
abled-certain brokers of weak selling ability to se- 
cure business by splitting their brokerage with 
the buyers. 


April 25, 1925. 


BRISTOL, PA. 


| 
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SOUTHERN 


SANITARY 
CANS 


Dependable 


Southern Can Company 


BALTIMORE 


New York Office 
17 Battery Place MARYLAND 


OUT TO WIN 


Realizing that public confidence is the basis of ‘“‘good will’’ the canning trade is 
out to win the ‘‘good will’? of the consuming public by determining wisely to 
make ‘‘quality’’ the outstanding feature of canned products. 

This necessitates not only the careful selection of raw foods, but also that the 
foods be protected during the canning process from contamination and spoilage 
which often results from insanitary and unclean canning equipment. 

The results obtained in thousands of canneries by the use of 


andolle 


Senitary 
Cleaner and Cleanse” 


prenerarenty is proving the value of this cleaner in the production of higher quality 

esentutl canned foods, for not only is it providing sanitary, clean containers, 
but its efficiency maintains the equipment of the factory at the maxi- 
mum point of efficiency at a very low cost. 


Order from your Supply House 


in every package It cleans clean 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnir. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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It was decided by the committee that the only 
way to break up this practice was to ask our mem- 
bers to put all brokers uniformly upon a basis of 
21% per cent. Tuna has become well enough known 
so that no packer or broker can argue that he is 
obliged to make extra effort to introduce tuna to 
his trade, although this may have been the case up 
to a year or two ago. 


The situation found by your committee is not 
peculiar to our product. Practically every other 
kind of canned foods has passed through this same 
stage and was forced to adopt a uniform brokerage 
as a matter of protection. In no case where the 
payment of an abnormally high brokerage has been 
stopped and a lower rate established uniformly, has 
there failed to be a favorable reaction upon the dis- 
tribution of the product. 


Your committee is confident that our Associa- 
tion, in establishing this uniform, brokerage, will 
receive the approbation and co-operation of every 
reputable brokerage house in the country, as well 
as that of the National Food Brokers Association, 
to whom a copy of this resolution is being for- 
warded. 


It is urged that every member lose no time in 
putting into effect this new allowance of 214 per 
cent brokerage on all sales of all varieties of tuna 
fish, albacore, bluefin, yellowfin, striped and tonno. 

Yours very truly, 

Southern California Fish Packers Assn. 
By N. C. Sprague, Secretary. 


CAMERON HAND O 
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Motion was made by Mr. Burford, of the Van 

' Camp Sea Food Co., that the report of the Broker- 

age Committee be accepted. This motion was sec- 

onded by Mr. Kuglis, of the Italian Food Products 
Co., and on vote was duly carried. 


THE FIRST REPORTS ON KRAUT TESTING 


HE National Kraut Packers Association, realizing 
that their advertising campaign must be backed 
up by quality goods, is driving hard for that re- 

sult. The following circular, just issued, gives some of 
the first findings, and they are interesting: 

Clyde, Ohio, May 15, 1925. 
To Kraut Packers: : 

In our bulletin issued April 21st, we suggested the 
plan of sampling the other fellow’s kraut taken from 
the retailer’s shelves and sent in to this office for grad- 
ing. 

In response to this bulletin, we received several let- 
ters favoring the carrying out of this plan, while a num- 
ber of packers forthwith bought and sent in samples of 
kraut sold by their neighboring retailers. 

So, on May 12th, we graded the nineteen samples 
thus far received. We removed the labels from the 

’ cans, so none of the graders knew whose brand they 
were grading. 

On the enclosed sheet we have given the results of 
this grading, and have included notes detailing the 
grade applied. 

The acid content has been decided on as 1.00 per 
cent, the minimum content for canned kraut. Very 


PERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 


Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the 


edges of the can ends. These 


machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Progressive Canners of today are making 
their chili sauce with the use of 


THE INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, a 
great portion of which is lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Steam Crosses 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 

Steel Stools 


ANGSEN KAMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


TABLES 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. : 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 
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“Gosh! If 1 Could Only Afford It!” 


Many a canner has said this, thinking 
the A-B Cooker is a big expense. 


It isn’t. It’s an invest- 
ment. A-B saves fuel. 
Constant temperatures 
mean saving of steam. 


A-B saves quality. All cans are cooked 
alike. There is definite quality always. 


A-B will pay for itself in salaries saved. 
With it, one man can do the work form-_ [f 
erly requiring four. Think of this vast 
saving! 


And A-B has no off days. _ Its usefulness 
is never impaired by illness or fatigue. 
Long hours do not reduce its efficiency. 
It stays with you season after season, turn- 
ing out quality packs always, under any 
and all conditions. 


Itisn’t a question of being able to afford 
the A-B; it’s a question of whether you 
can afford to be without it! 


Let us tell you how A-B will pay for 
itself. 


Write our nearest office today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Josz, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 
Eastern Sales Representative 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON , 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, .Md. 
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few of the samples fell below this minimum. When the 
sauerkraut is properly fermented and is removed from 
the tank before any secondary fermentation sets in, we 
believe that there is a relationship between flavor and 
acid content, for the acid is then chiefly lactic. 

You will notice, however, that a number of samples 
grade poor and yet have a satisfactory acid content. 
This acid is not lactic, but a foreign acid developed in 
post-cured fermentation. 

Those of you who sent in any of these samples will 
find the numbers checked representing yours. We will 
gladly furnish you with detailed information on the 
grade given. 

Go out and buy a can or two of the various brands 
sold by the retailers in your city or neighboring cities, 
and we will grade them, if you want. 

Yours very truly, ROY IRONS, Secretary. 


Sample Av. Grade Acid Test 
No. Per C. Per C. Notes. 

83 1.37 

Leaky Cnts. Spld. 

ertsehteesess 81 0.68 soft, salty, dark 

vi) 1.138 foul, foreign acids 

ee eee: 91 1.26 slight off odor, not csp. 
7 . 87 109 slightly pinkish 

95 1.18 slightly salt 

Dicsteeeakaeen 88 0.95 not crisp 

| 87 not crisp 

| eee 12 1.33 not crisp, poor cut 
84 1.31 strong odor and flavor 
1.08 strong odor, short cut 
16. Swell few) very poor 

| 70 0.72 salty, odorous 

| nae strong, rancid 0.99 foreign fermentation 


DRIVING FOR QUALITY GOODS 


The National Preservers and Fruit Products Asso- 
ciation has recently sent dais the following letter to all 
its members: 


“April 30, 1925. 
“To All Preservers: 


Pectin and Fruit Jellies 
Several manufacturers have been recently found 

to be employing labels such as 

PECTIN & STRAWBERRY JELLY, 

PECTIN & CURRANT JELLY, etc., 
on retail packages containing pectin jelly products in 
which have been used so small a quantity, if any, of the 
pure juice of the fruit named as to scarcely distinguish 
the article from a straight pectin jelly. To designate 
such a product as a mixture of pectin and strawberry 
jellies, etc., when no distinctive flavor of the fruit 
named exists in the article, is a fraud to the ultimate 
consumer and constitutes a clear case of adulteration 
and misbranding. Such a pectin product should be la- 
beled (all in the same size type and on a uniform color 
background) : 

IMITATION FRUIT JELLY 


followed by a list of ingredients used in smaller but 
legible and uniform size type. To correctly employ a 
label reading 
PECTIN & STRAWBERRY JELLY, etc. 
a sufficient quantity of the pure juice should be used 
with each 100 pounds of sugar, in addition to the pectin, 
to give a distinctive characteristic flavor of the fruit 
named. This, according to available information, is 
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between 20 and 25 pounds of pure fruit juice to each 
100 pounds of sugar. No artificial colors or flavors are 
permitted. 

Each case of violation of the requirements for the 
labeling of this class of pectin and fruit jellies will be 
reported with all available information to the pure food 
authorities having jurisdiction in the matter. 

With these pectin jellies being sold from 70c to 
80c per dozen for 6-0z. tumblers to the jobbers by many 
manufacturers, apparently each one is attempting to 
see just how poor a quality product he can make and 
how many cents per dozen under actual cost of produc- 
tion he can sell such ‘stuff’ and still have his more 
profitable high quality preserve business carry the load. 
Naturally the less of this pectin jelly that is sold the 
more profitable the pure preserve business. 

Why not stop the manufacture of such poor, un- 
profitable jellies anyway? Let the pure preserve busi- 
ness retain the just profits it has made on its own mer- 
its of high quality. Then make a pure line of fruit jel- 
lies, and high-grade pectin and fruit jellies on a quality 
basis, and let the jelly business carry its own. It will 
if the quality is there. Respectfully, 

NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
By C. P. Lathrop, Technical Adviser. 


ATTRACTIVE 


A pure food product - a strong, 
sanitary can —a Gamse Label. 
There is a combination hard to 
beat. 


BRO 
hographers 


| GAMSE BUILDING 
MORE MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers -Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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THE HOUSEor STEGHER. 
excel Our Labels 
nDesi are t he Highes est Standard 
of Art Merit for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, 


HAMACHEK 


Of all of the mechanical equipment used in a a 
pea cannery none is as important as the pea : 
-hulling equipment. The equipment that saves 
Peas, reduces breakage and permits the satis- 
factory hulling of peas when in sucha state of 
maturity as to produce quality canned peas is of 
utmost importance. For this reason, Frank 
Hamachek Ideal Green Pea Hulling Machinery 
is playing avery important part inthe production 
of canned peas. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. Inc., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. ; 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. [If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Tomato canners; let us quote you on our 
Tomato Peeling System; Peeling by Weight and Quality; 
Eliminate your Peelers cutting up your Tomatoes, and pay 
them according to their work. 

Frank M. Wright Co,, Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 Ib. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 Ib. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 lb., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2-1’ Huntley Blanchers used one year. 
Berlin Canning Machinery Works. 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—One 4-sieve Sinclair-Scott Colossus 
Pea Grader; used one season. Bargain price if sold at 
once. Box A-1321, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as 
used few days for an experiment. Can make imme- 
diate shipment. Box A-1323, care The Canning Tade. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjust- 
able type, to handle 2s and 3s; end discharge. Box 
A-1322, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Gravity Roller Conveyor. 
26’’ wide 10 & 12’ lengths. 
24’’ ball bearing wood rollers. 
4’’ center to center. 
Will quote unsual price if sold before removal from present 
location. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Steam Boxes, Vance & Baker Standard, 
overhauled, first class condition, price low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, |Iowa. 


FOR SALE— 
1—Six Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—Four Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—M. & §. Filler only. 
1—Cuykendall Mixer. 

1—M. & §. Silker. 

2—Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers, 

2—Sprague Metallic Picking Tables. 

1—Invincible Pea Cleaner and Picking Table. 

1—Karl Kiefer Double Pump Filler. 

1—Elgin Filler, 6 to 32 oz. capacity. 

1—Peerless Tomato Washer. 

1—Kern Finisher, 

1—Knapp Labeler, for No. 2 cans and smaller. 

2—Burt Labelers, adjustable type. 

2—Burt Boxers for No. 1 cans. 

1—Murrill & Kiezer Tomato Skin Pump. 

2—Morral Single Huskers. 

1—No. 2 Townsend Bean Cutter. 

1—No. 6 Peerless Exhauster. 

1—Urschel Goosberry Snipper. 

All the above equipment in Al condition. Write, 
wire or phone us for prices. 

Canning Machinery Exchange. 


Baltimore, Md. 


KOR SALE—1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’’ x 10”’ 
A number of tables, pratically new for peeling or slicing 
fruit. 


Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
5 Sprague Model M. Cutters 
4. Cabbage Coring Machines 
1 Smith Kraut Machine 
Address Box A-1313 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Ermold Bottler Labeler (Body Labels & neck 
bands( equipped with A. C. Motor. 
1 World Labeler (Body Labels) A. C. motor. 
4 Sets Cookmore Coils, with traps. 
3 14 Tube Haller Rotary Catsup Filler, 
3 Automatic Handycappers. 
4 Copper Jacket Kettles—300 gal. 
2 Tilting Copper Jacket Kettles—70 gal. 
2 Hand feed Goldy Cappers, TYPE H. A. 
1 Harris Hoist. 
1 Kern Finishing Machine. 
1 Gallon Jug Closing Machine, Hand power. 
1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper. 
Garrahan Canning Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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